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In the City, Ete. 


IN THE CITY. 


Is it heaven and its city-porch, 
‘Or a ceiling high-hung of old 
With lacquer fumed and scrolled 
‘Of many a festal torch? 


High heaven it is, and the day 
With its London doom of smoke 
No storm can quite revoke, 

No deluge wash away. 


When their march and song grow mute 
In the city’s labyrinth trapped, 

The storms themselves are wrapped 
In draggled shrouds of soot. 


Whirlwinds, by lightnings paced 
To run their wild career, 

With ragged gossamere 

Of fine-spun carbon laced, 


As soon as they quit the shires, 
Are lost beyond all hail: 

The mightiest tempests quail 
In the midst of a million fires. 


But the heavens are clear to-day 
Though their London doom of smoke 
No storm can quite revoke, 
No deluge wash away. 
John Davidson. 
The Monthly Review. 


EVERY MAN: A SEQUENCE. 


I, 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 
I am the ruler of all Kings 
Who bear the State upon my back; 
All wealth comes from my furrowings; 
If I should stay my hand what lack, 
What dearth and what despair, what 
death, 
Where now waves wheat, what bitter 
heath! 
I plough green lands, by shaws all 
brown, 
Whilst knaves rise up and kings fall 
down. 
Il. 


THE BLACKSMITH. 


I am the ruler of all Kings. 
This hammer, owning me for ‘ord, 


Lo now upon my anvil rings, 

And there’s your ploughshare, 
your sword. 

If I should stay my weighty hand 

No corn could ripen on the land, 

No blade should shield the widow's 
cause 

Nor freeman arm to guard the laws. 


there 


III. 


THE CITIZEN. 
I am the ruler of all Kings, 
Creator, I, of marts and ports: 
All laws I give to present things 
And for the Future in my Courts. 
Lo! Men to be must rest content 


To bew before my Parliament, 
When I am dead, and own the sway 
Of the strong laws I make to-day. 


ais 
IV. 
THE PREACHER. 
I am the ruler of all Kings, 
Dictator, I, of Faith and Right, 
And where my voice saith pleasant 
things 
There shall be comfort in the night. 
Before my wrath the People pales 
And the embattled fortress fails: 
When kings and peoples pass away 
I lead them to eternal day. 
Vv. 
THE POET. 

I am the ruler of all Kings, 
Creator I of fames to be. 
At my command the night-bird sings 
Your ancient loves and, on the sea, 
Ali olden fleets set in array 
And golden ages owm my sway. 
Lo, king or ploughman, dead and gone, 
In my loved pages shall live on. 


VI. 
ALL THE DEAD. 
We are the rulers of all Kings, 
We are the Cause who here lie still: 
What we once wrought all living things 
Helpiess endure.—Athwart this hill 
Our feet wore pathways Every Man 
Must travel on as best he can: 
His changeless Past and Cause were 
we 

Who ever were and e’er shall be. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 

The Saturday Review. 





The So-called Science of Sociology. 


THE SO-CALLED SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY. 


Nothing is so profitable as failure; all 
intellectual progress is the reception of 
the unexpected, that is to say the 
abandonment of the original position; 
and there is no need to apologize to in- 
telligent people for first assisting in 
good faith in the foundation of a So- 
ciety for the study of the science of 
Sociology, and then admitting that, in 
the common acceptance of the word 
“science,” the subject is not a science 
at all. The Society is none the !ess 
useful on that account. It has existed 
a year, it has gathered together into 
the most inconsecutive discussions 
possible personalities that, according to 
one’s meod, one may speak of as either 
incongruous or representative, and it 
has now published a volume of papers 
embodying these discussions. This 
volume has many facets; it presents 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard still delightfully 
unaware of modern means of locomo- 
tion, and Mr. Francis Galton still gal- 
lantly ignoring the initial difficulties in 
the way of Eugenics, still accumulat- 
ing such valuable items for a projeeted 
“Golden Book of Thriving Families,” 
as that fa fa Smith was private secre- 
tary to so and so, and me fa Smith 
was an “orientalist’” and—very signifi- 
cantly—“resident at Poona,” that pro 
Smith wrote a book about Sennacherib, 
and me si Smith was a “centre” of lit- 
erary and political society; it includes 
a useful paper on domestic economics 
after the Rowntree-Booth pattern by 
Mr. Harold H. Mann, and some enter- 
taining anthropological gossip by Dr. 
Westermarck; but the main substance 
and altogether the most suggestive por- 
tion is devoted to the prevalent anx- 
iety of its members as to what as a 
matter of fact sociology is, and more 


1“ Sociological Papers.” London: Mac- 


millan and Co., 1904. 


e 
particularly where it comes in. They 
express a collective unrest in this di- 
rection that awakens and stimulates, 
and, from a disposition to regard and 
condemn this solicitude as Academic, 
the reader passes insensibly to sympa- 
thetic enquiry. 

Sociology is evidently one of those 
large vague words to which everybody 
attaches a meaning nobody can ex- 
press. We owe the word, I believe, 
to Comte, a man of exceptionally me- 
thodical quality; and he developed the 
word logically from an arbitrary as- 
sumption that the whole universe of 
being was reducible to measurable and 
commensurable and exact and con- 
sistent expressions. But, as I propose 
to say very distinctly in this paper, 
that conception is not innate in every- 
one; and a part of the difficulty this 
conference of the Sociological Society 
has found lies, I believe, in that incom- 
patibility, which has not as yet been 
clearly defined, between such hard 
logical minds as Comte’s and the am- 
pler, if more confused, normal human 
intelligence which reflects human ex- 
perience. 

In a very obvious way, Sociology 
seemed to Comte to crown the edifice 
of the sciences; it was to be to the 
statesman what pathology and physiol- 
ogy were to the doctor; and one gath- 
ers that, for the most part, he re- 
garded it as an intellectual procedure 
in no way differing from physics. 
His classification of the sciences shows 
pretty clearly that he thought of them 
all as exact logical systematizations of 
fact arising out of each other in a syn- 
thetic order, each lower one containing 
the elements of a lucid explanation 
of those above it—physics explaining 
chemistry, chemistry, physiology, physi- 
ology, sociology, and so forth. His 
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actual method, as I shall point out, was 
altogether unscientific; but through all 
his work runs the assumption that in 
contrast with his predecessors and in- 
feriors, he is really being as exact, and 
universally valid as mathematics. To 
Herbert Spencer—very appropriately, 
since his curiously hard, self-centred 
mind, his incurable social and emo- 
tional inexperience, and his great in- 
tellectual enterprise, make him the 
English parallel to Comte—we owe the 
naturalization of the word in English. 
His mind, though closely similar in 
form and quality to Comte’s, was of 
altogether greater calibre; and the sub- 
ject acquired in his hands a far more 
progressive character than the pedantic 
and sterile deductive system it finally 
assumed in Comte’s. Herbert Spencer 
was less unfamiliar with natural his- 
tory than with any other branch of 
practical scientific work; and, having 
concluded that Sociology crowned the 
biological sciences, it was natural he 
should turn to this more established 
branch of biology for precedents in re- 
search. His mind was invaded by the 
idea of classification, by memories of 
specimens and museums; and he ini- 
tiated that accumulation of desiccated 
anthropological anecdotes that still 
figures importantly in current socio- 
logical work. 

From these two sources mainly the 
work of contemporary sociologists de- 
rives. But there persists about it a 
curious discursiveness that reflects 
upon the power and value of the initial 
impetus. Mr. V. V. Branford, the able 
secretary of the society, attempts a 
useful work in a classification of the 
methods of what he calls “approach,” 
a word that seems to me eminently 
judicious and expressive. There is 
clearly a pervasive doubt whether 
there is any real approach being 
achieved, and a review of the volume 
in hand, a consideration of the writers 
who participate and the names that 


are mentioned, brings home to one the 
aptness of this image of exploratory 
operations, of experiments in “taking 
a line.” The name of Dr. Beattie Cro- 
zier for example, recalls an image of a 
voluminous (in three volumes and still 
incomplete) essay on History of Intel- 
lectual Development, of Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, of a Principles of Western Civili- 
zation, profoundly biological in tone, 
which, in spite of occasional gleams of 
suggestion, in spite of their dignified 
bulk, impress one finally as large scale 
sketches of a proposed science rather 
than concrete beginnings and achieve- 
ments. No one will ever build on these 
writers one feels; new men must begin 
again on the still vacant site. The 
search for an arrangement, a “method” 
continues as though they were not. 
The desperate resort to the analogical 
method of old Commenius is confessed 
by Dr. Steinmetz, who, as one having 
to lecture on sociology, is rather in the 
position of Mr. Karl Baedeker schem- 
ing a tour through chaos. He talks of 
social morphology, physiology, pathol- 
ogy, and so forth. The obsession of the 
biological analogy is indeed very strong 
in, as Mr. Branford says, “suggesting 
a parallel schematization and nomen- 
clature of sociological specializations.” 
Kut there is also a less imitative dis- 
position in the Vicomte Combe de 
Lestrade, for example, who describes 
sociology as the “collective psychology 
of a community” (not defined) and in 
the’ work of Professor Giddings. In 
other directions sociological work is 
upt to lose its general reference alto- 
gether, to lapse towards some depart- 
ment of activity not primarily sociolog- 
ical at all. The important studies Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb have in hand, 
for example, are essentially history, 
and in their Industrial Democracy they 
were contemporary chroniclers who 
elucidated certain general economic 
principles. The form of an entire so- 
ciology is not even implied in their 
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work, and equally is this the case 
wick M. Ostrogorski’s richly suggestive 
study of democratic institutions. Such 
a book as that of M. Gustave le Bon 
wpon the mind of crowds, again, is 
really an extension of observation into 
a neglected field of psychology. From 
a contemplation of all this diversity, a 
diversity that has no air of becom- 
ing convergent, Professor Durkheim 
emerges, still unsatisfied, demanding a 
“synthetic science,” “certain synthetic 
conceptions’”—and Professor Karl Pear- 
son endorses the demand—to fuse all 
these various activities into something 
that will live and grow. In effect, 
though in quite other words, he says 
that sociology is still no more than a 
magazine cover, holding together many 
interests, but adding nothing. 

The contemplative observer who 
evaded this debate, who is tied to no 
utterance or formula, may perhaps be 
the better able to take a comprehen- 
sive .view of the matter under discus- 
sion. What is it that tangles this ques- 
tion so curiously that there is not only 
a failure to arrive at a conclusion, but 
a failure to join issue? Why are the 
half hundred or so leading sociological 
intelligences upon earth oscillating 
round this reasonable demand for a 
nexus, without any real attempt to 
formulate a solution? 

Now there is a certain, not too clearly 
recognized, order in the sciences, to 
which I propose to call attention, and 
which I believe goes far to explain 
the peculiar difficulty that sociology 
has so far failed to strangle in its cra- 
dle. Certain pre-natal influences, cer- 
tain unsound assumptions, are at work. 
There is a gradation in the importance 
of the individual instance as one 
passes from mechanics and physics 
and chemistry, through the biological 

2See for example Mr. Alfred Sidgwick’s 
“Use of Words in Reasoning.” 

3 This idea was actually brought before the 


Society by the chairman of the meeting, Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet: ‘‘from the point of view 


sciences to economics and sociology, a 
gradation that has not yet received 
adequate recognition, and that should 
profoundly affect the method of study 
and research in each science. It is 
masked by the indifferent quality of 
the logic of common discussion, which 
ignores the conventionality in the gen- 
eral application of general terms. I 
believe that to go back into metaphys- 
ics, into that field Comte and Herbert 
Spencer so scornfully refused to enter, 
is the way to get round the tangle 
which at present condemns sociology 
in its totality to futility. 

Let me begin by pointing out that, 
in the more modern conceptions of 
logic,? it is recognized that there ure 
no identically similar objective experi- 
ences; the disposition is to conceive all 
real objective being as individual and 
unique. The metaphysical analysi 
that played so large a part in Greek 
discussion, and which was submerged 
in the wranglings of barbaric and 
oriental theologians after the loss of 
Greek independence, has now at last 
been resumed, and the meanings of 
number and genera and species, the 
subject matter of metaphysics, consid- 
ered afresh. We begin to escape frum 
Aristotle’s settlement of these things 
upon the lines of obvious common 
sense. It is now understood that con- 
ceivably only in the subjective world, 
and in theory and the imagination, do 
we deal with identically similar units, 
and with absolutely commensurable 
quantities. In the real world it is 
reasonable to suppose we deal at most 
with practically similar units and 
practically commensurable quantities. 
But there is a strong bias, a sort of 
labor-saving bias in the common man’s 
mind, in the normal human mind, to 
ignore this and not only to speak 


of logic, classification was not a primary form 
of thought.”’ But no one seems to have caught 
his drift; and he did not pursue the idea in the 
direction taken by this paper. 
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but to think of a thousand bricks 
or a _ thousand sheep or a_ thou- 
sand sociologists as though they were 
all absolutely true to sample. If 
it is brought before a thinker for a 
moment that in any special case this 
is not so, he slips back to the old at- 
titude as soon as his attention is with- 
drawn. A man needs to be specially 
educated and trained upon this con- 
sideration to keep his thoughts moving 
in the series of gestures it determines, 
to escape the direction of this deep- 
worn fallacy of common-sense; and at 
present no men are so trained. This 
source of error has, for instance, 
caught nearly the whole race of chem- 
ists, with one or two distinguished 
exceptions, and atoms and ions and so 
forth, of the same species, are tacitly 
assumed to be absolutely similar one 
to another. As a matter of fact, what- 
ever realities correspond to atoms 
and such like metaphysical inventions, 
may have as much individuality, pre- 
sumably have as much individuality as, 
let us say, sheep in one flock. Be it 
noted that, so far as the practical re- 
sults of chemistry and physics go, it 
scarcely matters which assumption we 
adopt. For purposes of enquiry and 
discussion, the incorrect one is in- 
finitely more convenient. In the mi- 
nutest experiment possible, so vast a 
multitude of units, molecules, atoms, 
or what not, are taken, that all in- 
dividuality is merged in an average 
result. We can afford to ignore, and 
find a great practical advantage in ig- 
noring, individuality altogether in these 
primary sciences. 

But this ceases to be true directly we 
emerge from the region of chemistry 
and physics. In the biological sci- 
ences of the eighteenth century, com- 
mon-sense struggled hard to ignore in- 
dividuality in shells and plants and 
animals. There was an attempt to 
eliminate the more conspicuous depart- 
ures as abnormalities, as sports, Na- 


ture’s weak moments, to treat individ- 
uality as an aspect of original sin, a 
defect consequent upon that universal 
lapse from type that followed the Fall, 
to assume that whatever was true of 
one specimen was true of the whole 
species; and it was only with the es- 
tablishment of Darwin’s great generali- 
zations, that the hard and fast clas- 
sificatory scheme broke down, and 
individuality came to its own. Yet 
there had always been a clearly felt 
difference between the conclusions of 
the biological sciences and those dea)- 
ing with lifeless substance, in the 
relative vagueness, the insubordinate 
looseness and inaccuracy of the for- 
iner. The naturalist accumulated facts 
and multiplied names, but he did not 
go from generalization to generaliza- 
tion as the chemist or physicist;— 
something prevented that. Hardly 
ever did he emerge with anything but 
a scrap of information picked up, a 
new animal found by an _ explorer. 
Were it not for geographical discovery, 
zoology and botany would have been 
seen to have been marking time for 
three centuries, adding simply to the 
mass of their undigested lore, while 
chemistry and physics went on from 
strength to strength, elucidating, veri- 
fying, producing astonishing inven- 
tions, working miracles in a way 
to convince every thoughtless man. 
Even the triumphs of modern medi- 
cine have been—outside bacteriology, 
mere applications of chemical science 
to surgery. It is easy to see, therefore, 
how it came about that the inorganic 
sciences were regarded as the true 
scientific bed-rock. It was scarcely 
suspected that the biological sciences 
might perhaps, after all, be truer 
than the experimental, in spite of 
the difference in practical value in 
favor of the latter. It was, and is by 
the great majority of people to this 
day, supposed to be _ the latter 
that are invincibly true; and _ the 
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former are: regarded as perverse in- 
deed, but not hopelessly obdurate, a 
more complex set of problems merely, 
with obliquities and refractions that 
presently would be explained away. 
Comte and Herbert Spencer certainly 
took that much for granted. 

Yet it is quite possible to hold, and 
there is a growing body of people 
who are beginning to hold, the con- 
verse view—that counting, classifica- 
tion, measurement, the whole fabric 
of mathematics, is subjective and de- 
ceitful, and that the uniqueness of in- 
dividuals is the objective truth. As 
the number of units taken diminishes, 
the amount of variability increases, be- 
cause individuality telis more and 
more. Chemistry and physics give re- 
sults more in harmony with mathemat- 
ical assumption than, for example, bac- 
teriology, bacteriology than mineralogy, 
mineralogy than Mr. Bateson’s horti- 
cultural experiments, these than the 
generalizations of zoology, and these 
than anthropology, simply because, in 
each case, the science is dealing with a 
larger, more complex unit, and with a 
smaller number of units; and individ- 
uality is creeping in. Could you take 
men by the thousand billion, you could 
generalize about them as you do about 
atoms; could you take atoms singly, 
you would find them as individual as 
your aunts and cousins. That concisely 
is the minority belief, the belief on 
which this present paper is based. 

Now what is called the scientific 
method, the method of observation, 
of theory about these observations, ex- 
periment in verification of that theory 
and confirmation or modification, really 
only “comes off” in the sciences in 
which the individuality of the units 
ean be pretty completely ignored. The 
scientific method is the method of ig- 
noring individualities; and, like many 
mathematical conventions, its great 
practical convenience is no proof what- 
ever of its final truth. The great ad- 


vances made by Darwin and his 
school in biology were not made, it 
must be remembered, by the scientific 
method, as it is generally conceived, 
at all. There was no essential differ- 
ence between the establishment of his 
generalizations and any intelligently 
conducted historical research. He con- 
ducted a research into pre-document- 
ary history. He collected information 
along the lines indicated by certain in- 
terrogations; and the bulk of his work 
was the digesting and critical analysis 
of that. For documents and monu- 
ments, he had fossils and anatomical 
structures, and germinating eggs too 
innocent to lie, and, so far, he was 
nearer simplicity. But, on the other 
hand, he had to correspond with breed- 
ers and travellers of various sorts, 
classes entirely analogous, from the 
point of view of evidence, to the writ- 
ers of history and memoirs. I question 
profoundly, whether, when an experi- 
mental chemist or a Hyde Park lec- 
turer or an unphilosophical contem- 
porary of any sort, uses the word “sci- 
ence,” the thought of such patient dis- 
entanglement as Darwin pursued ever 
enters his head. He means something 
positive and emphatic, based on amply 
repeated experiments capable of infin- 
ite repetition, “proved,” as they say, 
“up to the hilt.” 

It would be of course possible to dis- 
pute whether the word “science” should 
convey this quality of certitude. But, 
to most people, it certainly does at the 
present time; and I submit it does to 
the great majority of those who dis- 
cussed the place of sociology among 
the sciences in the volume of which I 
am speaking. So far as the movements 
of comets and electric trams go, there 
is no doubt practically cock-sure sci- 
ence; and indisputably Comte (who 
saw nothing very much in Plato) and 
Herbert Spencer (who couldn’t read 
Kant) believed that cock-sure could be 
extended to every conceivable thing. 
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— fact that Herbert Spencer called 
a certain doctrine Individualism, re- 
flects nothing on the non-individualiz- 
ing quality of his primary assumptions, 
and of his mental texture. He bde- 
lieved that everything was finally 
measurable; he believed that individ- 
uality (heterogeneity) was and is an 
evolutionary product from an origi- 
nal homogeneity; and the thought 
that it might be inextricably in the 
nature of things probably never en- 
tered his head. He thought that iden- 
tically similar units build up and built 
up, atoms, molecules, inorganic com- 
pounds, organic compounds, proto- 
plasm, conscious protoplasm, and so 
on, until at last the brain reeled at 
the aggregation. This piling up from 
simplicity to incalculable confusion 
was really all the individuality he en- 
visaged; and it is all the individual- 
ity science ever does seem to envisage. 
It seems to me that the general usage 
is entirely for the limitation of the use 
of the word “science” to knowledge 
and the search after knowledge, of a 
high degree of precision. And not 
simply the general usage; “Science is 
measurement.” Science is “organized 
common sense,” proud in fact of its 
essential error, scornful of any meta- 
physical analysis of its terms. No 
doubt one finds science still used, as 
it is use. in the Atheneum for ex- 
ample, for knowledge at the histo- 
rian’s altogether lower level of convic- 
tion and exhaustiveness; but that is, 
I think, an agreeable pedantry. In 
the general usage of to-day, “science” 
implies a quality of knowledge that 
enables its possessor to foretell con- 
sequences within his purview; and 
within that restricted sense, the great 
mass even of natural history still does 
not come. The invention of the word 
“biology” did not in itself suffice to 
‘He says: “In positing the differentiation 


of social types, ignored by Comte, Spencer 
opened the way for those taxonomic studies 


permeate those vast regions with the 
illusions of exactitude. 

If we quite boldly face the fact that 
hard positive methods are less and 
less successful just in proportion as 
our “ologies” deal with larger and less 
numerous individuals (and that may be 
done perhaps without the reader fol- 
lowing the writer into the heresies of 
modern logic) if we admit that we 
become less “scientific’ as we as- 
cend the scale of the sciences, and that 
we do and must change our method, 
then, it is humbly submitted, we shall 
be in a much better position to con- 
sider the question of “approaching” 
sociology than most of those who par- 
ticipated in the discussion of the 
Sociological Society. We shall realize 
that all this talk of the organization of 
sociology, as though presently the soci- 
ologist would be going about the 
world with the authority of a sanitary 
engineer, is and will remain nonsense. 
We shall regard with a less credulous 
charity sociology imitating zoology, 
and parodying physiology, and emu- 
lating the viler obscurities of the the- 
orizing biologist. We shall be pre- 
pared to admit devices of presentment 
and methods of approach that will 
shock any other sort of scientific men. 

Iu one respect we shall still be in 
accordance with the Positivist map of 
the field of human knowledge; with us 
as with that, sociology stands at the 
extreme end of the scale from the mo- 
lecular sciences. In these latter there is 
an infinitude of units, in sociology, as 
Comte perceived, there is only one 
unit. It is true that Herbert Spen- 
cer, in order to get in classification 
somehow, did, as Professor Durkheim 
points out* separate human _ society 
into societies, and made believe they 
competed one with another and died 
and reproduced just like animals, and 


necessary for a scientific classification of 
human societies.” 
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that economists, following List, have 
for the purposes of fiscal controversy 
discovered economic types; but this is 
a transparent device, and one is sur- 
prised to find thoughtful and reputable 
writers off their guard against such 
bad analogy. But indeed it is im- 
possible to isolate complete communi- 
ties of men, or to trace any but rude 
general resemblances between group 
and group. These alleged units have 
as much individuality as pieces of 
cloud; they come, they go, they fuse 
and separate. And we are forced to 
conclude, that not only is the method 
of observation, experiment, and verifi- 
cation left far away down the scale, 
but that the method of classification 
under types, which has served so use- 
ful a purpose in the middle group of 
subjects, the subjects involving numer- 
ous but a finite number of units, has 
also to be abandoned here. We can- 
not put Humanity into a museum, or 
dry it for examination; our one single, 
still living specimen is all history, all 
anthropology, and the fluctuating world 
of men. There is no _ satisfactory 
means of dividing it and nothing 
else in the real world with which 
to compare it. We have only the 
remotest ideas of its “life cycle,” and 
a few relics of its origin and dreams 
of its destiny. . 

Sociology, it is evident, is, upon any 
hypothesis, no less than the attempt 
to bring that vast complex unique Be- 
ing, its subject, into clear true rela- 
tions with the individual intelligence. 
Now, since individual intelligences are 
individual, and each is a little differ- 
ently placed in regard to the subject 
under consideration, since the per- 
sonal angle of vision is much wider 
towards humanity than towards the 
circumambient horizon of matter, it 


5He says: “I am not in sympathy with 
Durkheim’s main postulate, ‘the inclusion of 
human phenomena within the unity of nature.’ 
The unity of nature and history is a contention 


should be manifest that no sociology 
of universal compulsion, of anything 
approaching the general validity of 
the physical sciences, is ever to be 
hoped for—at least upon the meta- 
physical assumptions of this paper. 
With that conceded, we may go on to 
consider the more hopeful ways in 
which that great Being may be pre- 
sented in a comprehensible manner. 
Essentially this presentation must in- 
volve an element of self-expression, 
must partake quite as much of the 
nature of art as of science. One finds 
in the conference of the Sociological 
Society Professor Stein, speaking, in- 
deed, a very different philosophical 
dialect from mine, but coming to the 
same practical conclusion in the mat- 
ter,° and Mr. Osman Newman counting 
“evolving ideals for the future” as 
part of a sociologist’s work. Mr. Al- 
fred Fouillée also moves very inter- 
estingly in the region ‘of this same 
idea; he concedes an essential differ- 
ence between sociology and all other 
sciences in the fact of a “certain kind 
of liberty belonging to society in the 
exercise of its higher functions.” He 
says, further: “If this view be correct, 
it will not do for us to follow in the 
steps of Comte and Spencer, and trans- 
fer, bodily and ready-made, the con- 
ceptions and the methods of the natu- 
ral sciences into the science of so- 
ciety. For here the fact of conscious- 
ness entails a reaction of the whole 
assemblage of social phenomena upon 
themselves, such as the natural sci- 
ences have no example of.” And he 
concludes: “Sociology ought, there- 
fore. to guard carefully against the 
tendency to crystallize that which is 
essentially fluid and moving, the ten- 
dency to consider as given fact or 
dead data that which creates itself and 


of metaphysics which generalizes that ‘unity of 
the Ego’ every individual observes in him- 
self, projects it into the outside world, and 
applies it to the universe.”’ 
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gives itself into the world of phenom- 
ena continually by force of its own 
ideal conception.” These opinions do, 
in their various keys, sound a similar 
motif to mine, If, indeed, the ten- 
dency of these remarks is justifiable, 
then unavoidably the subjective ele- 
ment, which is beauty, must coalesce 
with the objective, which is truth; and 
sociology must be neither art simply, 
nor science in the narrow meaning of 
the word at all, but knowledge ren- 
dered through personality, that is to 
say, in the highest sense of the term, 
literature. 

If this contention is sound, if there- 
fore we boldly follow Mr. Bryce in 
setting aside Comte and Spencer al- 
together, as pseudo-scientific inter- 
lopers rather than the authoritative 
parents of sociology, we shall have to 
substitute for the classifications of 
the social sciences that gleamed and 
vanished in the discussion of the so- 
ciety, an enquiry into the chief lit- 
erary forms that subserve sociological 
purposes. Of these there are two, 
one invariably recognized as valuable, 
and one which, I think, under the 
obsession of the matter-of-fact scien- 
tific obsession, is altogether underrated 
und neglected. The first, which is 
the social side of History, I have least 
to say about; it makes up the bulk 
of valid sociological work ut the pres- 
ent time. Of history there is the purely 
descriptive part, the detailed account 
of past or contemporary social con- 
ditions, or of the sequences of such 
conditions; and, in addition, there is 
the sort of historical literature that at- 
tempts to elucidate and impose gen- 
eral interpretations upon the complex 
of occurrences and institutions, to es- 
tablish broad historical generalizations, 
to eliminate the mass of irrelevant inci- 
dent, to present some great period of 
history, or all history, in the light of 
one dramatic sequence, or as one 
process. This Dr. Beattie Crozier, for 


example, attempts—I will not now dis- 
cuss the measure of his success—in 
his History of Intellectual Development. 
Equally comprehensive is Buckle’s 
History of Civilization. Lecky’s History 
of European Morals, during the onset 
of Christianity again is essentially 
sociology. Numerous works—Atkin- 
son’s most valuable essay on the Origin 
of Marriage, for example—are, as it 
were, fragments to the same purport. 
In the great design of Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, or Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution, you have a 
greater insistence upon the dramatic 
and picturesque elements in history, 
but in other respects an altogether 
kindred endeavor to impose upon the 
vast confusions of the past a scheme 
of interpretation, valuable just in the 
measure of its literary value, of the 
success with which the discrepant 
masses have been fused and cast into 
the shape the insight of the writer has 
determined. The writing of great bis- 
tory is entirely analogous to fine por- 
traiture, in which fact is indeed ma- 
terial but material entirely subordi- 
nate to vision. One main branch of 
the work of a Sociological Society must 
surely be to accept and render ac- 
ceptable, to provide understanding, 
criticism, and stimulus for such liter- 
ary activities which restore the dead 
bones of the past to a living participa- 
tion in our lives. 

But it is in the second and at present 
neglected direction that I believe the 
predominant attack upon the problem 
implied by the word “sociology” must 
lie; the attack that must finally be 
driven home. As M. Fouillée pointed 
out in the Society’s discussion, this 
subject contrasts with all the sciences 
in the respect that it cannot evade the 
consideration of “free will.’ There is 
no such thing in sociology as dispas- 
sionately considering what is, without 
considering what is intended to be. In 
sociology, beyond any possibility of 
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evasion, ideas are facts. The history 
of civilization is really the history of 
the appearance and reappearance, the 
tentatives and hesitations and altera- 
tions, the manifestations and reflec- 
tions in this mind and that, of a very 
complex, imperfect, elusive idea, the 
Social Idea. It is that idea struggling 
to exist and realize itself in a world 
of egotisms, animalisms, and brute 
matter. Now I submit it is not only 
a legitimate form of approach, but 
altogether the most promising and 
hopeful form of approach, to endeavor 
to disentangle and express one’s per- 
sonal version of that idea, and to meas- 
ure realities from the standpoint of 
that idealization. I think, in fact, that 


the creation of Utopias—and their ex- 
haustive criticism—is the proper and 
distinctive method of sociology. 
Suppose now the Sociological Society, 
or some considerable proportion of it, 
were to adopt this view, that Sociology 
is the description of the Ideal Society 


and its relation to existing societies, 
would not this give the synthetic 
frame-work Professor Durkheim de- 
mands? 

Almost all the sociological literature 
beyond the province of history that has 
stood the test ef time and established 
itself in the esteem of men is frankly 
Utopian. Plato, when his mind turned 
to schemes of social reconstruction, 
thrust his habitual form of dialogue 
into a corner; both the Republie and 
the Laws are practically Utopias in 
monologue; and Aristotle found the 
criticism of the Utopian suggestions of 
his predecessors richly profitable. Di- 
rectly the mind of the world emerged 
again at the Renascence from intellect- 
ual barbarism in the brief breathing 
time before Sturm and the _ school- 
masters caught it and birched it into 
scholarship and a new period of steril- 
ity, it went on from Plato to the mak- 
ing of fresh Utopias. Not without 
profit did More discuss pauperism in 


this form and Bacon the organization 
of research; and the yeast of the 
French Revolution was Utopias. Even 
Comte, all the while that he is pro- 
fessing science, fact, precision, is add- 
ing detail after detail to the intensely 
personal Utopia of a Western Repub- 
lic that constitutes his one meritorious 
gift to the world. Sociologists cannot 
help making Utopias; though they 
avoid the word, though they deny 
the idea with passion, their very 
silences shape a Utopia. Why should 
they not follow the precedent of Aris- 
totle, and accept Utopias as material? 

There used to be in my student days, 
and probably still flourishes, a most 
valuable summary of fact and theory 
in comparative anatomy, called Rolles- 
ton’s Forms of Animal Life. I figure 
to myself a similar book, a sort of 
dream book of huge dimensions, in 
reality perhaps dispersed in many 
volumes by many hands, upon the 
Ideal Society. This book, this picture 
of the perfect State, would be the back- 
bone of sociology. It would have great 
sections devoted to such questions as 
the extent of the Ideal Society, its re- 
lation to racial differences, the rela- 
tions of the sexes in it, its economic 
organization, its organization for 
thought and education, its “Bible’— 
as Dr. Beattie Crozier would say—its 
housing and social atmosphere, and 
so forth. Almost all the divaricating 
work at present roughly classed to- 
gether as_ sociological could’ be 
brought into relation in the simplest 
manner, either as new suggestions, as 
new discussion or criticism, as newly 
ascertained facts bearing upon such 
discussions and sustaining or eliminat- 
ing suggestions. The institutions of 
existing states would come into com- 
parison with the _ institutions of 
the Ideal State, their failures and de- 
fects could be criticised most effect- 
ually in that relation, and the whole 
science of collective psychology, the 
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psychology of human _ association, 
would be brought to bear upon the 
question of the practicability of this 
proposed ideal. 

This method would give not only a 
boundary shape to all sociological ac- 
tivities, but a scheme of arrangement 
for text books and lectures, and points 
of direction and reference for the 
graduation and post graduate work of 
sociological students. 

Only one group of enquiries com- 
monly classed as sociological, would 
have to ve left out of direct relation- 
ship with this Ideal State; and that 
is enquiries concerning the rough ex- 
pedients to meet the failure of im- 
perfect institutions. Social emergency 
work of all sorts comes under this 
head. What to do with the pariah 
dogs of Constantinople, what to do 
with the tramps who sleep in the Lon- 
don parks, how to organize a soup 
kitchen or a Bible coffee-van, how to 
prevent ignorant people who have 
nothing else to do, getting drunk in 
beer-houses, are no doubt serious ques- 
tions for the practical administrator, 
questious of primary importance to the 
politician; but they have no more to 
do with Sociology than the erection of 
a temporary hospital after the collision 
of two trains has to do with railway 
engineering. The business of the rail- 
way engineer is to disentangle his 
mind from these consequences, and 
find out what was wrong for the acci- 
dent to have occurred at all. That is 
his affair. 

So much for my second and most 
central and essential portion of socio- 
logical work. It should be evident 
that the former part, the historical 
part, which conceivably will be much 
the bulkier and more abundant of the 
two, will in effect amount to a history 
of the suggestions in circumstance and 
experience of that Idea of Society of 
which the second will consist, and of 
the instructive failures in attempting 
its incomplete realization. 

However, my desire to give an ex- 
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plicit presentation of this conception 
of Sociology must not carry me beyond 
my point, and lead me to define its 
relations overmuch. My present pur- 
pose is to suggest that the existing 
classification of the departments of 
mental activity is one, not only of field 
and range, but of method and nature. 
It is the most natural thing in the 
world to fall into the trap of a Classi- 
fication of the Sciences, without a 
careful preliminary examination of 
what Science precisely is. Comte and 
Herbert Spencer not only expressed 
but intensified an idea that dominated 
the whole nineteenth century, that sci- 
ence, an exact logical development of 
common-sense methods, can be ex- 
tended to cover all truth, and that 
artistic and literary expression are in- 
ferior and unsubstantial human activi- 
ties, methods of decoration as it were, 
applied to the “scientific” gold. The 
celebrated three-fold order of intel- 
lectual development, of which Comte 


made so much, the treatment of the. 


whole field of knowledge as passing 
from the Mythical or fictitious to the 
Metaphysical (which Comte, who was 
soaked in abstractions, absurdly 
enough identifies with “abstract’) and 
so to the Scientific or Positive stages, 
has just the plausibility that once had 
the novelty to commend it to young 
and original men. It caught, I believe, 
many brilliant minds at a plastic and 
rather heedless age. But indeed it is 
scarcely more than a smart saying, a 
saying that one might expect to pass 
muster when men talk metaphysics 
and history and nonsense after din- 
ner, but which it is astonishing to find 
dominating quite eminent minds after 
this lapse of half a century. It is com- 
forting to find at least one among one’s 
seniors, Mr. James Bryce, speaking his 
mind freely of the great parents of 
“scientific” sociology, to find one does 
not altogether cut oneself off from the 
great generation of one’s predecessors 
by these repudiations. 
H. G. Wells. 
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I have lately come to perceive that 
the one thing which gives value to any 
piece of art, whether it be book, or 
picture, or music, is that subtle and 
evasive thing which is called personal- 
ity. No amount of labor, of zest, 
even of accomplishment, can make up 
for the absence of this quality. It 
must be an almost wholly instinctive 
thing, I believe. Of course, the mere 
presence of personality in a work of 
art is not sufficient, because the per- 
sonality revealed may be lacking in 
charm; and charm, again, is an in- 
stinctive thing. No artist can set out 
to capture charm; he will toil all the 
night and take nothing; but what 
every artist can and must aim at is 
to have a perfectly sincere point of 
view. He must take his chance as to 
whether his point of view is an at- 
tractive one; but sincerity is the one 
indispensable thing. It is useless to 
take opinions on trust, to retail them, 
to adopt them; they must be formed, 
created, truly felt. The work of a sin- 
cere artist is almost certain to have 
some value; the work of an insincere 
artist is of its very nature worthless. 

I mean to try, in the pages that fol- 
low, to be as sincere as I can. It is 
not an easy task, though it may seem 
so; for it means a certain disentang- 
ling of the things that one has per- 
ceived and felt for oneself from the 
prejudices and preferences that have 
been inherited, or stuck like burs 
upon the soul by education and cir- 
circumstance. 

It may be asked why I should thus 
obtrude my point of view in print; 
why I should not keep my precious 
experience to myself; what the value 
of it is to other people? Well, the an- 
swer to that is that it helps our sense 
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of balance and proportion to know 
how other people are looking at life, 
what they expect from it, what they 
find in it, and what they do not find. 
I have myself an intense curiosity 
about other people’s point of view, 
what they do when they are alone, 
and what they think about. Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald said that he wished 
we had more biographies of obscure 
persons. How often have I myself 
wished to ask simple, silent, deferen- 
tial people, such as_ station-masters, 
butlers, gardeners, what they make of 
it all! Yet one cannot do it, and even 
if one could, ten to one they would not 
or could not tell you. But here is go- 
ing to be a sedate confession. I am 
going to take the world into my confi- 
dence, and say, if I can, what I think 
and feel about the little bit of experi- 
ence which I call my life, which seems 
to me such a strange and often so be- 
wildering a thing. 

Let me speak, then, plainly of what 
that life has been, and tell what my 
point of view is. I was brought up on 
ordinary English lines. My father, in 
a busy life, held a series of what 
may be cailed high official positions. 
He was an idealist, who, owing to a 
vigorous power of practical organiza- 
tion and a mastery of detail, was es- 
sentially a man of affairs. Yet he con- 
trived to be a student too. Thus, ow- 
ing to the fact that he often shifted 
his headquarters, I have seen a good 
deal of general society in several parts 
of England. Moreover, I was brought 
up in a distinctly intellectual atmos- 
phere. 

I was at a big public school, and 
gained a scholarship at the University. 
I was a moderate scholar and a conm- 
petent athlete; but I will add that I 
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had always a strong literary bent. I 
took in younger days little interest in 
history or politics, and tended rather 
to live an inner life in the region of 
friendship and the artistic emotions. 
If I had been possessed of private 
means, I should, no doubt, have be- 
come a full-fledged dilettante. But 
that doubtful privilege was denied me, 
and for a good many years I lived a 
busy and fairly successful life as a 
master at a big public school. I will 
not dwell at length upon this, but I 
will say that I gained a great interest 
in the science of education, and ac- 
quired profound misgivings as to the 
nature of the intellectual process 
known by the name of secondary edu- 
cation. More and more I began to 
perceive that it is conducted on diffuse, 
detailed, unbusinesslike lines. I tried 
my best, as far as it was consistent 
with loyalty to an established system, 
to correct the faulty bias. But it was 
with a profound relief that I found 
myself suddenly provided with a liter- 
ary task of deep interest, and enabled 
to quit my scholastic labors. At the 
same time, 1 am deeply grateful for 
the practical experience I was enabled 
to gain, and even more for the many 
true and pleasant friendships with 
colleagues, parents, and boys that I 
was allowed to form. 

What a waste of mental energy it is 
to be careful and troubled about one’s 
path in life! Quite unexpectedly, at 
this juncture, came my election to a 
college Fellowship, giving me the one 
life that I had always eagerly desired, 
and the possibility of which had al- 
Ways seemed closed to me. 

I became then a member of a small 
and definite society, with a few pre- 
scribed duties, just enough, so to speak, 
to form a hem to my life of compara- 
tive leisure. I had acquired and kept, 
all through my life as a schoolmas- 
ter, the habit of continuous literary 
work; not from a sense of duty, but 
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simply from instinctive pleasure. I 
found myself at once at home in my 
small and beautiful college, rich with 
all kinds of ancient and venerable tra- 
ditions, in buildings of humble and 
subtle grace. The little dark-roofed 
chapel, where I have a stall of my own; 
the galleried hall, with its armorial 
glass; the low, book-lined library; the 
panelled combination-room, with its 
dim portraits of old worthies; how 
sweet a setting for a quiet life! Then, 
too, I have my own spacious rooms, 
with a peaceful outlook into a big close, 
half orchard, half garden, with bird- 
haunted thickets and immemorial trees, 
bounded by a slow river. 

And then, to teach me how “to borrow 
life and not grow old,” the happy tide 
of fresh and vigorous life all about me, 
brisk, confident, cheerful young men, 
friendly, sensible, amenable, at that 
pleasant time when the world begius 
to open its rich pages of experience, 
undimmed at present by anxiety or 
care. 

My college is one of the smallest in 
the University. Last night in Hall I 
sate next a distinguished man, who, 
is, moreover, very accessible and pleas- 
ant. He unfolded to me his desires 
for the University. He would like to 
amalgamate all the small colleges into 
groups, so as to have about half-a-dozen 
colleges in all. He said, and evidently 
thought, that little colleges are woe- 
fully circumscribed and petty places; 
that most of the better men go to the 
two or three leading colleges, while the 
little establishments are like small back- 
waters out of the main stream. They 
elect, he said, their own men to Fel- 
lowships; they resist improvements; 
much money is wasted in management, 
and the whole thing is minute and fee- 
ble. I am afraid it is true in a way; 
but, on the other hand, I think that 
a huge college has its defects too. 
There is no real college spirit there; it 
is very nice for two or three sets. But 
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the different schools which supply a 
big college form each its own set 
there; and if a man goes there from a 
leading public school, he falls into his 
respective set, lives under the tradi- 
tions and in the gossip of his old school, 
and gets to know hardly any one from 
other schools. Then the men who 
come up from smaller places just form 
small inferior sets of their own, and 
really get very little good out of the 
place. Big colleges keep up their pres- 
tige because the best men tend to go 
to them; but I think they do very lit- 
tle for the ordinary men who have 
fewer social advantages to start with. 

The only cure, said my friend, for 
these smaller places is to throw their 
Fellowships open, and try to get pub- 
lic-spirited and liberal-minded Dons. 
Then, he added, they ought to special- 
ize in some one branch of University 
teaching, so that the men who be- 
longed to a_ particular department 
would teud to go there. 

Well, to-day was a wet day, so I did 
what I particularly enjoy—I went off for 
a slow stroll, and poked about among 
some of the smaller colleges. I declare 
that the idea of tying them all together 
seemed to me to be a horrible piece 
of vandalism. These sweet and beau- 
tiful little places, with a quiet, digni- 
fied history and tradition of their own, 
are very attractive and beautiful. I 
went and explored a little college I 
am ashamed to say I had never visited 
before. It shows a poor plastered front 
to the street, but the old place is there 
behind the plaster. I went into a tiny, 
dark chapel, with a high pillared pedi- 
ment of carved wood behind the altar, 
a rich ceiling, and some fine columned 
aleoves where the dignitaries sit. Out 
of the gallery opens a venerable library 
with a regretful air of the past about 
its faded volumes in their high presses, 
as though it sadly said, “I am of yes- 
terday.” Then we found ourselves in 
f spacious panelled Hall, with a great 


oriel looking out into a peaceful gar- 
den, embowered in great trees, with 
smiling lawns. All round the Hall 
hung portraits of old worthies—peers, 
judges, and bishops, with some rubi- 
cund wigged Masters. I like to think 
of the obscure and yet dignified lives 
that have been lived in these quaint 
and stately chambers. I suppose that 
there used to be a great deal of tip- 
pling and low gossip in the old days 
of the vinous, idle Fellows, who hung 
on for life, forgetting their books, and 
just trying to dissipate boredom. One 
tends to think that it was all like that; 
and yet, doubtless, there were quiet 
lives of study and meditation led here 
by wise and simple men who have 
long since mouldered into dust. And 
all that dull rioting is happily over. 
The whole place is full of activity and 
happiness. There is, if anything, 
among the Dons, too much business, 
too many meetings, too much teaching, 
and the life of mere study is neg- 
lected. But it pleases me to think that 
even now there are men who live 
quietly among their books, unambi- 
tious, perhaps unproductive, but for- 
getting the flight of time, and looking 
out into a pleasant garden, with its 
rustling trees, among the sound of mel- 
low bells. We are, most of us, too 
much in a fuss nowadays to live these 
gentle, innocent, and beautiful lives; 
and yet the University is a place where 
a poor man, if he be virtuous, may 
lead a life of dignity and simplicity, 
and refined happiness. We make the 
mistake of thinking that all can be 
done by precept, when, as a matter of 
fact, example is no less potent a force. 
To make such quiet lives possible was 
to a great extent what these stately 
and beautiful places were founded 
for—that there should be in the busy 
world a corner where activities should 
not be so urgent, and where life should 
pass like an old dream, tinged with 
delicate color and soft sound. I de- 
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clare I do not know that it is more vir- 
tuous to be a clerk in a bank, toiling 
day by day that others should be rich, 
than to live in thought and meditation, 
with a heart open to sweet influences 
and pure hopes. And yet it seems to 
be held nowadays that virtue is bound 
up with practical life. If a man is 
content to abjure wealth and to forego 
marriage, to live simply without lux- 
uries, he may spend a very dignified, 
gentle life here, and at the same time 
he may be really useful. It is a thing 
which is well worth doing to attempt 
the reconciliation between the old and 
the young. Boys come up here under 
the impression that their pastors and 
teachers are all about fifty; they think 
of them as sensible, narrow-minded 
men, and, like Melchizedek, without 
beginning of days or end of life. They 
suppose that they like marking mis- 
takes in exercises with blue pencil, 
and take delight in showing their 
power by setting punishments. It 
does not often occur to them that 
schoolmasters may be pathetically anx- 
ious to guide boys right, and to guard 
them from evil. They tkink of them 
as devoid of passions and prejudices, 
with a little dreary space to traverse 
before they sink into the tomb. Even 
in homes, how seldom does a perfectly 
simple human relation exist between 
a boy and his father? There is often a 
great deal of affection on both sides, 
but little camaraderie. Little boys are 
odd, tiresome creatures in many ways, 
with savage instincts; and I suppose 
many fathers feel that if they are to 
maintain their authority, they must be 
a little distant and inscrutable. A boy 
goes for sympathy and companionship 
to his mother and sisters, not often to 
his father. Now a Don may do some- 
thing to put this straight, if he has 
the will. One of the best friends I 
ever had was an elderly Don at my 
own college, who had been a contem- 
porary of my father’s. He liked young 
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men; and I used to consult him and 
ask his advice in things in which I 
could not well consult my own con- 
temporaries. It is not necessary td be 
extravagantly youthful, to slap people 
on the back, to run with the college 
boat, though that is very pleasant if 
it is done naturally. All that is wanted 
is to be accessible and quietly genial. 
And under such influences a young 
man may, without becoming elderly, 
get to understand the older point of 
view. 

The difficulty is that one acquires hab- 
its and mannerisms; one is crusty and 
gruff if interfered with. But, as Pater 
said, to acquire habits is failure in life. 
Of course, one must realize limitations, 
and learn in what regions one can be 
effective. But no one need be case- 
hardened, smoke-dried, angular. The 
worst of a University is that one sees 
men lingering on because they must 
earn a living, and there is nothing 
else that they can do; but for a human- 
hearted, good-humored, and sensible 
man, a college life is a life where it 
is easy and pleasant to practise benev- 
olence and kindliness, and where a 
small investment of trouble pays a 
large percentage of happiness.  In- 
deed, surveying it impartially—as im- 
partially as I can—such a life seems to 
hold within it perhaps the greatest pos- 
sibilities of happiness that life can hold. 
To have leisure and a degree of simple 
stateliness assured, to live in a whole- 
some dignity, to have the society of the 
young and generous; to have brisk and 
intelligent talk; to have the choice of 
society and solitude alike; to have one’s 
working hours respected, and one’s 
leisure hours solaced—is not this better 
than to drift into the so-called tide of 
professional success, with its dreary 
hours of work, its conventional domes- 
tic background? No doubt the domestic 
background has its interests, its de- 
lights; but one must pay a price for 
everything, and I am more than willing 
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to pay the price of celibacy for my in- 
dependence. 

The elderly Don in college rooms, in- 
terested in Greek particles, grumbling 
over his port wine, is a figure beloved 
by writers of fiction as a contrast to all 
that is brave, and bright, and whole- 
some in life. Could there be a more 
hopeless misconception? I do not know 
a single extant example of the species 
at the University. Personally, I have 
no love for Greek particles, and only 
a very moderate taste for port wine. 
But I do love, with all my heart, the 
grace of antiquity that mellows our 
crumbling courts, the old tradition of 
multifarious humanity that has century 
by century entwined itself with the 
very fabric of the place. I love the 
youthful spirit that flashes and bright- 
ens in every corner of the old courts, 
as the wallflower that rises spring by 
spring with its rich orange-tawny hue, 
its wild scent, on the tops of our mould- 
ering walls. It is a gracious and beau- 
tiful life for all who love peace and 
reflection, strength and youth. It is 
not a life for fiery and dominant na- 
tures, eager to conquer, keen to im- 
press; but it is a life for anyone who 
believes that the best rewards are not 
the brightest, who is willing humbly to 
lend a cheerful hand, to listen as well 
as to speak. It is a life for anyone 
who has found that there is a world of 
tender, wistful, delicate emotions, sub- 
dued and soft impressions, in which it 
is peace to live; for one who has 
learned, however dimly, that wise and 
faithful love, quiet and patient hope, 
are the bread by which the spirit is 
nourished—that religion is not an in- 
tellectual or even an_ ecclesiastical 
thing, but a far-off and remote vision 
of the soul. 

I know well the thoughts and hopes 
that I should desire to speak; but they 
are evasive, subtle things, and too 
often, like shy birds, will hardly let 
you approach them. But I would add 
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that life has not been for me a dreamy 
thing, lived in soft fantastic reveries; 
indeed, it has been far the reverse. I 
have practised activity, I have mixed 
much with my fellows; I have taught, 
worked, organized, directed. I have 
watched men and boys; I have found 
infinite food for mirth, for interest, and 
even for grief. But I have grown to 
feel that the ambitions which we 
preach and the successes for which we 
prepare are very often nothing but a 
missing of the simple road, a troubled 
wandering among thorny by-paths and 
dark mountains. I have grown to be- 
lieve that the one thing worth aiming 
at is simplicity of heart and life; that 
one’s relations with others should be 
direct and not diplomatic; that power 
leaves a bitter taste in the mouth; that 
meanness, and hardness, and coldness 
are the unforgivable sins; that conven- 
tionality is the mother of dreariness; 
that pleasure exists not in virtue of ma- 
terial conditions, but in the joyful 
heart; that the world is a very inter- 
esting and beautiful place; that con- 
genial labor is the secret of happiness; 
and many other things which seem, as 
I write them down, to be dull and 
trite commonplaces, but are for me the 
bright jewels which I have found be- 
side the way. 

It is, then, from College Windows 
that I look forth. But even so, though 
on the one hand I look upon the green 
and sheltered garden, with its air of 
secluded recollection and repose, a 
place of quiet pacing to and fro, of 
sober and joyful musing; yet on an- 
other side I see the court, witb all its 
fresk and shifting life, its swift inter- 
change of study and activity; and on 
yet another side I can observe the 
street where the infinite pageant of 
humanity goes to and fro, a tide full 
of sound and foam, of business and 
laughter, and of sorrow, too, and sick- 
ness, and the funeral pomp of death. 

This, then, is my point of view. I 
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can truthfully say that it is not gloomy, 
and equally that it is not uproarious. 
I can boast of no deep philosophy, for 
I feel, like Dr. Johnson’s simple friend 
Edwards, that “I have tried, too, in 
my time, to be a philosopher, but—I 
don’t know how—cheerfulness was al- 
ways breaking in.” Neither is it the 
point of view of a profound and erudite 
student, with a deep belief in the effi- 
cacy of useless knowledge. Neither am 
1 a humorist, for I have loved beauty 
better than laughter; nor a sentimental- 
ist, for I have abhorred a weak dal- 
liance with personal emotions. It is 
hard, then, to say what I am; but it 
is my hope that this may emerge. My 
desire is but to converse with my read- 
ers, to speak as in a comfortable téte-da- 
téte, of experience, and hope, and pa- 
tience. I have no wish to disguise the 
hard and ugly things of life; they are 
there, whether one disguises them or 
not; but I think that unless one is a 
professed psychologist or statistician 
one gets little good by dwelling upon 
them. I have always believed that it is 
better to stimulate than to correct, to 
fortify rather than to punish, to help 
rather than to blame. If there is one 
attitude that I fear and hate more than 
another it is the attitude of the cynic. 
I believe with all my soul in romance: 
that is, in a certain high-hearted, eager 
dealing with life. I think that one 
ought to expect to find things beauti- 
ful and people interesting, not to take 
delight in detecting meannesses and 
failures. And there is yet another class 
of temperament for which I have a 
deep detestation. I mean the assured, 
the positive, the Pharisaical temper, 
that believes itself to be impregnably 
in the right and its opponents indubit- 
ably in the wrong; the people who 
deal in axioms and certainties, who 
think that compromise is weak and 
originality vulgar. I detest authority 
in every form; I am a sincere republi- 
ean. In literature, in art, in life, I 
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think that the only conclusions worth 
coming to are one’s own conclusions. 
If they march with the verdict of the 
connoisseurs, so much the better for the 
connoisseurs; if they do not so march, 
so much the better for oneself. Every- 
one cannot admire and love everything; 
but let a man look at things fairly and 
without prejudice, and make his own 
selection, holding to it firmly, but not 
endeavoring to impose his taste upon 
others; defending, if needs be, his pref- 
erences, but making no claim to au- 
thority. 

The time of my life that I consider 
to have been wasted, from the intellect- 
ual point of view, was the time when 
I tried, in a spirit of dumb loyalty, to 
admire all the things that were said 
to be admirable. Better spent was the 
time when I was finding out that much 
that had received the stamp of the 
world’s approval was not to be ap- 
proved, at least by me; best of all was 
the time when I was learning to ap- 
praise the value of things to myself, 
and learning to love them for their own 
sake and mine. 

Respect of a deferential and constitu- 
tional type is out of place in art and 
literature. It is a good enough guide 
to begin one’s pilgrimage with, if one 
soon parts company from it. Rather 
one must learn to give honor where 
honor is due, to bow down in true rev- 
erence before all spirits that are noble 
and adorable, whether they wear 
crowns and bear titles of honor, or 
whether they are simple and unnoted 
persons, who wear no gold on their 
garments. 

Sincerity and simplicity! if I could 
only say how I reverence them, how 
I desire to mould my life in accordance 
with them! And I would learn, too, 
swiftly to detect the living spirits, 
whether they be young or old, in which 
these great qualities reign. 

For I believe that there is in life a 
great and guarded city, of which we 
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may be worthy to be citizens. We 
may be, if we are blest, always of the 
happy number, by some kindly gift of 
God; but we may also through misad- 
venture and pain, through errors and 
blunders, learn the way thither. And 
sometimes we discern the city afar off, 
with her radiant spires and towers, her 
walls of strength, her gates of pearl; 
and there may come a day, too, when 
we have found the way thither, and 
enter in; happy if we go no more out, 
but happy, too, even if we may not 
rest there, because we know that, how- 
ever far we wander, there is always a 
hearth for us and welcoming smiles. 

I speak in a parable, but those who 
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are finding the way will understand 
me, however dimly; and those who 
have found the way, and seen a little 
of the glory of the place, will smile at 
the page and say: “So he, too, is .of 
the city.” 

The city is known by many names, 
and wears different aspects to different 
hearts. But one thing is certain—that 
no one who has entered there is ever 
in any doubt again. He may wander 
far from the walls, he may visit it but 
rarely, but it stands there in peace and 
glory, the one true and real thing for 
him in mortal time and in whatever lies 
beyond. 
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The foundation of Beethoven's art 
is, as Wagner pointed out, a great in- 
nocence. It is the unconscious inno- 
cence of the child and the instructed 
innocence of the saint. Beethoven is 
the most childlike of musicians, and 
of all artists it is most natural to the 
musician to be childlike. There is, in 
every artist, a return toward childhood; 
he must be led by the hand through 
the streets of the world, in which he 
wanders open-eyed and with heedless 
feet. Pious hands must rock him to 
sleep, comfort his tears, and labor with 
him in his playtime. He will speak the 
wisdom of the child, unconsciously, 
without translating it into the formal 
language of experience. 

Beethoven’s naiveté can be distin- 
guished at every moment in his music; 
in his simplicities, trivialities, in his 
ready acceptance of things as they are, 
and, again, in his gravities and what 
may seem like over-emphasis. It does 
not occur to him that you wil not take 


things as simply as he does. His music 
is “nature, heard through a tempera- 
ment,” and he hears the voices of na- 
ture with almost the credulity with 
which he hears the often deceiving 
voices of men. 

Modern musicians are on their guard, 
even against nature. Wagner is never 
without the consciousness of so many 
things which his critical intelligence 
whispers to him that he must refrain 
from. What modern painter was it 
who said that “nature put him out’? 
Wagner takes elaborate precautions 
against being put out by nature, and, 
after that, against allowing any one 
to suppose that nature has put him out. 
But Beethoven surrenders. It is un- 
thinkable to him that a sound could 
deceive him. 

It is usual to compare Beethoven with 
Shakespeare; but is he, in any sense, 
a dramatist? Is he not rather, if 
We are to speak in terms of litera- 
ture, an epic poet, nearer to Homer 

Milton than to Shakes- 
When Beethoven becomes tre- 


and to 
peare? 
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mendous, it is the sublime, not in ac- 
tion, but in being; his playfulness is a 
nobler Comus, a pastoral more deeply 
related to the innocence and ecstacy of 
nature. He has the heroic note of 
Homer, or of Milton’s Satan, or of 
Dante, whom in some ways he most 
resembles; but I distinguish no Lear, 
no Hamlet, no Othello. Nor is his 
comedy Shakespearean, a playing with 
the pleasant humor of life on its sur- 
face; it is the gaiety which cries in the 
bird, rustles in jieaves, shines in spray; 
it is a voice as immediate as sunlight. 
Some new epithet must be invented for 
this music which narrates nothing, yet 
is epic; sings no articulate message, 
yet is lyric; moves to no distinguish- 
able action, yet is already awake in 
the void waters out of which a world 
is to awaken. 
II. 


Music, as Schopenhauer has made 
clear to us, is not a representation of 


the world, but an immediate voice of 


the world. The musician, he tells us, 
“reveals the innermost essential being 
of the world, and expresses the high- 
est wisdom in a language his reason 
does not understand.” “We may take 
the perceptible world, or nature, and 
music, as two different expressions of 
the same thing.” “Accordingly, we 
might call the world ‘embodied 
music,’” musie differing from all other 
arts in this, “that it is not an image 
of phenomena,” but represents “the 
thing itself which lies behind all ap- 
pearances.” In the language of the 
Schoolmen, “concepts are wuniversalia 
post rem, actuality wniversalia in re, 
whereas music gives universalia ante 
rem.” 

It is thus that the musician joins 
hands with the child and the saint, if, 
as we may believe, the child still re- 
members something of 
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and the saint lives always in such a 
house not made with hands. The mu- 
sician, through what is active in his 
art, creates over again, translates for 
us, that whole essential part of things 
which is ended when we speak, and 
deformed when we begin laboring to 
make it visible in marble, or on can- 
vas, or through any of the actual parti- 
cles of the earth. All Beethoven’s wak- 
ing life was a kind of somnambulism, 
more literally so than that of any other 
man of genius; and not only when 
deafness dropped a soft enveloping veil 
between him and discords. “Must not 
his intercourse with the world,” says 
Wagner, in his book on Beethoven, “re- 
semble the condition of one who, 
awakening from deepest sleep, in 
vain endeavors to recall his blissful 
dream?’ To Shakespeare, to Michael- 
angelo, who are concerned with the 
phenomena of the world as well as 
with “the thing itself which lies be- 
hind all appearances,” something is 
gained, some direct aid for art, by 
a continual awakening out of that 
trance in which they speak with na- 
ture. Beethoven alone, the musician 
gains nothing: he is concerned only 
with one world, the inner world; and 
it is well for him if he never awakens. 

Why is it that music is not limited 
in regard to length, as a poem is, a 
lyrical poem, to which music is most 
akin? Is it not because the ecstasy of 
music can be maintained indefinitely 
and at its highest pitch, while the ec- 
stasy of verse is shortened by what is 
definite in words? There are poems of 
Swinburne which attempt to compete 
with music on its own ground, “Tris- 
tram of Lyonesse,” for example; and 
they tire the ear which the music of 
Wagner's “Tristan” keeps _passion- 
ately alert for a whole evening. This 
is because we ask of words some more 
definite appeal to the mind than we = 
ask of music, and an unsubstantial 
ecstasy wearies us like the hollow 
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voice of a ghost, which we doubt while 
we hear it. Music comes speaking the 
highest wisdom in a language which 
our reason does not understand; be- 
cause it is older and deeper and closer 
to us-than our reason. Music can pro- 
long, reiterate, and delicately vary the 
ecstasy itself; and its voice is all the 
while speaking to us out of our own 
hearts. To listen to music is a re- 
membrance, and it is only of memory 
that men never grow weary. 

Music, says Wagner’ profoundly, 
“blots out our entire civilization as 
sunshine does lamplight.” It is the 
only art which renders us completely 
unconscious of everything else but the 
ecstasy at the root of life; it is the 
only art which we can absorb with 
closed eyes, like an articulate perfume; 
it is the only divine drunkenness, the 
only Dionysiac art. Beethoven’s Tenth 
Symphony was to have been a direct 
hymn to Dionysus. “In the Adagio,” 
he noted in his sketch-book, “the text 
of a Greek myth, cantique ecclésiastique, 
in the Allegro feast of Bacchus.” It 
was to do what ‘Goethe had tried to do 
in the Second Part of Faust: reconcile 
the Pagan with the Christian world. 
But it was to do more than that, and 
would it not have taken us deeper 
even than the Hymn to Joy of the 
Ninth Symphony: to that immeasura- 
ble depth out of which the cry of suf- 
fering is a hymn of victory? 

Music, then, being this voice of things 
in themselves, and the only magic 
against the present, it will be useless to 
search into Beethoven’s life and to ask 
of his music some correspondence be- 
tween its color and humor and the 
color and humor of events. Let us 
take an instance. In the year 1802 
Beethoven wrote that tragic confes- 
sion known as the Testament of Hei- 
ligenstadt. The whole agony of his 
deafness has come upon him. 


I must live [he says] like an exile. 
. . Such things brought me to the 
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verge of desperation, and well-nigh 
caused me to put an end to my life. 
..- 1 joyfully hasten to meet Death. 
If he comes before I have had the 
opportunity of developing all my artis- 
tic powers, then, notwithstanding my 
cruel fate, he will come too early for 
me, and I should wish for him at a 
more distant period; but even then I 
shall be content, for his advent will 
release me from a state of endless suf- 
fering. 

And, on the outside of the sealed packet, 
to be opened only at his death, he 
writes: “Oh, Providence, vouchsafe me 
one day of pure felicity!” Now it was 
at this period that Beethoven wrote the 
Second Symphony. I turn to Berlioz’s 
analysis of it in his “Etude critique des 
Symphonies de Beethoven,” and I read: 

Le scherzo est aussi franchement gai 
dans sa capricieuse fantaisie, que 
Vandante a été complétement heureux 
et calme; car tout est riant dans cette 
symphonie, les élans guerriers du 
premier allegro sont eux-mémes tout a 
fait exempt de violence; on n’y saurait 
voir que l’ardeur juvénile d’un noble 
cceeur dans lequel se sont conservées in- 
tactes les plus belles illusions de la vie. 

“Les plus belles illusions de la vie!” 
“The fond hope I brought with me 
here.” writes Beethoven at Heiligen- 
stadt, “of being to a certain degree 
cured, now utterly forsakes me. As 
the autumn leaves fall and wither, so 
are my hopes blighted.” 

Twice in Beethoven’s life there is 
an interruption in his unceasing labor 
at his work. The first time is during 
the three years from 1808 to 1811, 
when he was in love with Thérése Mal- 
fatti; the second time is from 1815 to 
1818, after his brother’s death. Dur- 
ing these two periods he wrote lit- 
tle of importance; personal emotion 
gripped him, and he could not loosen 
the grasp. During all the rest of his 
agitated and tormented life, nothing, 
neither the constant series of passion- 
ate and brief loves, nor constant bodily 
sickness, trouble about money, trouble 
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about friends, relations, and the un- 
speakable nephew, meant anything 
vital to his deeper self. The nephew 
helped to kill him, but could not color 
a note of his music. Not “his view of 
the world,” but the world itself spoke 
through those sounds which could 
never shrink to the point at which 
these earthly discords were audible. 
Music is a refuge, and can speak with 
the same voice to the man who is suf- 
fering as to the man who is happy, 
and through him, with the same voice, 
when he is suffering or when he is 
It is here that music is so dif- 
ferent from literature; for instance, 
where the words mean things, and 
bring back emotions too clearly and in 
too personal a way. The musician is, 
after all, the one impersonal artist, 
who, having lived through joy and 
sorrow, has both in his hands; can use 
them like the right hand and the left. 

And just as the musician can do 
without life, can be uncontaminated 
by life, so, in his relations with other 
arts, with the mechanism of words and 
the conditions of writing for the stage 
and such like, he will have his own 
touchstone, his own standard of values. 
During a great part of his life Bee- 
thoven was looking out for a libretto 
on which he could write an opera. His 
one opera, Fidelio, is written on a mis- 
erable libretto; but the subject, with 
its heroisms, was what he wanted, 
and he was probably little conscious of 
the form in which it was expressed; 
for with him the words meant nothing, 
but the nature of the emotion which 
these words expressed was everything. 
When he said, speaking as some have 
thought slightingly of Mozart, that he 
would never have written a Don Gio- 
vanni or a Figaro, he merely meant 
that the very nature of such subjects 
was antipathetic to him, and that he 
could never have induced himself to 
take them seriously. Mozart, with his 
divine nonchalance, snatched at any 
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earthly happiness, any gaiety of the 
flesh or spirit, and changed it in- 
stantly into the immortal substance of 
his music. But Beethoven with his 
peasant’s seriousness, could not jest 
with virtue or the rhythmical order of 
the world. His art was his religion, 
and must be served with a devotion in 
which there was none of the easy 
pleasantness of the world. 

And it was for this reason that he 
could find his own pasture in bad poets, 
like Klopstock, whom he carried about 
with him for years, like a _ Bible. 
Goethe, be admits later, had spoiled 
Klopstock for him. ‘But still Klop- 
stock was always “maestoso, D flat 
major’; he “exalted the mind.” He 
brooded over Sturm’s devotional work, 
“Considerations on the Works of God 
in Nature,” because he found in it his 
own deep, strenuously unlimited, love 
of God. It was the fundamental idea 
that he cared for, always; and, for the 
most part, this drew him to the great- 
est writers; to Homer and Shakespeare 
for heroic poetry, to Plutarch for the 
lives of heroes. And he was incapable 
of unbending, of finding pleasure in 
work which seemed to come from a 
less noble impulse. During his last ill- 
hess one of Scott’s novels was brought 
to him, that he might read something 
which would not fatigue him too much. 
But after a few pages he tossed the 
book aside: “The man seems to be 
writing for money,” he said. 

There stood on Beethoven's writing- 
table, during most of his life, a sheet 
of paper, framed and under glass, on 
which he had written carefully three 
maxims, found by Champollion Figeac 
among the inscriptions of an Egyptian 
temple: 

Je suis ce qui est.—Je suis tout ce 
qui est, ce qui a été, ce qui sera; nulle 
main mortelle n’a soulevé mon voile.— 
Il est par lui-méne et c’est 4 lui que 
tout doit son existence. 


When I said that Beethoven had the 
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innocence of the saint as well as that 
of the child, I was thinking partly of 
that passionate love of nature which, 
in him, was like an instinct which be- 
comes a religion. He wrote to Thérése: 
“No man on earth can love the coun- 
try as I do. It is trees, woods, and 
rocks that return to us the echo of 
our thought.” He rushed into the open 
air, as into a home, out of one miser- 
able lodging after another, in which 
the roofs and walls seemed to hedge 
him round. MKlober the painter tells 
us how, when he was in the country, he 
“would stand still, as if listening, with 
a piece of music-paper in his hand, 
look up and down and then write some- 
thing.”” He liked to lie on his back, 
staring into the sky; in the fields he 
could give way to the intoxication of 
his delight; there, nothing came _ be- 
tween him and the sun; which, said 
Turner, is God. 

The animal cry of desire is not in 
Beethoven’s music. Its Bacchic leap- 


ings, when mirth abandons itself to 
the last ecstasy, have in them a sense 


of religious abandonment which be- 
longs wholly to the Greeks, to whom 
this abandonment brought no _ sug- 
gestion of sin. With Christianity, 
the primitive orgy, the unloosening of 
the instincts, becomes sinful; and in 
the music of Wagner’s “Venusberg” we 
hear the cry of nature turned evil. 
Pain, division of soul, reluctance, come 
into this once wholly innocent delight 
in the drunkenness of the senses; and 
a new music, all lascivious fever and 
tormented and unwilling joy, arises to 
be its voice. But to Beethoven nature 
was still healthy, and joy had not be- 
gun to be a subtle form of pain. His 
joy sometimes seems to us to lack 
poignancy, but that is because the gods, 
for him, have never gone into exile, 
and the wine-god is not “a Bacchus 
who has been in hell.” Yet there is 
passion in his music, a passion so pro 
found that it becomes universal. He 
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loves love, rather than any of the 
images of love. He loves nature with 
the same, or with a more constant, 
passion. He loves God, whom he can- 
not name, whom he worships in no 
church built with hands, with an equal 
rapture. Virtue appears to him with 
the same loveliness as beauty. And 
out of all these adorations he has 
created for himself a great and abid- 
ing joy. The breadth of the rhythm of 
his joy extends beyond mortal joy and 
mortal sorrow. There are times when 
he despairs for himself, never for the 
world. Law, order, a faultless celes- 
tial music, alone existed for him; and 
these he believed to have been settled, 
before time was, in the heavens. Thus 
his music was neither revolt nor melan- 
choly, each an atheism; the one being 
an arraignment of God and the other 
a denial of God. 


Ill. 


Beethoven invented no new form; he 
expanded form to the measure of his 
intentions, making it contain what he 
wanted. Sometimes it broke in the 
expansion, yet without setting him on 
the search for some new form which 
would be indefinitely elastic. The 
Missa Solennis, for instance, grew be- 
yond the proportions of a mass, and 
was finished with no thought of a ser- 
vice of the church; the music went its 
ewnh way, and turned into a _ vast, 
shapeless oratorio, an anomaly of the 
concert-room. Fidelio is an opera which 
has not even the formal merits of the 
best operas produced on the Italian 
method; it lives a separate life in di- 
vine fragments, and is wholly expres- 
sive only in the two great overtures, 
of which only the second is properly 
speaking dramatic, while the third 
transcends and escapes drama. In 
the second overture, music speaks, in 
these profound and sombre voices, as 
in a drama in which powers and des- 
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tinies contend in the air. The trumpet- 
call behind the scenes attaches it, by 
a deliberate externality, to the stage. 
But in the third overture, where music 
surges up out of some hell which is 
heaven, that it may make a new earth, 
there is hardly anything that we can 
limit or identify as drama; not even 
the trumpet-call behind the scenes, 
which has become wholly a part of the 
musical texture, and no longer calls 
off the mind from that deeper sense 
of things. 

Yet, if we follow Beethoven through 
any series of his works, through the 
sonatas, for instance, or the symphonies, 
we shall see a steady development al- 
most wholly unexperimental, and for 
that all the more significant. Each of 
the symphonies develops out of the 
last, each is a step forward; not that 
each is literally greater than the 
last, but has something new in it, an 
acquirement in art, or a growth in per- 
sonality. That this should be so is 
the only excuse for an artist’s produc- 
tion; only secondary men repeat them- 
selves; the great artist is incapable of 
turning back. As he goes forward, the 
public, naturally, which has come to 
accept him at a given moment of his 
progress, remains stationary; and when 
the public is not wholly dominated by 
a great name so that it dares not rebel 
enough to choose after its own liking, 
there comes a time when the public 
ceases to comprehend, and begins te 
prefer, that is, to condemn. 

The public of Beethoven's day, like 
the public for which and against which 
every great artist has worked, forgot 
that its only duty is to receive blindly 
whatever a great artist, once recog- 
nized as such, has to give it; that its 
one virtue is gratitude, and its cardinal 
sin, an attempt at discrimination. Bee- 
thoven had not to wait for fame; his 
earliest compositions were admired, 
his first publication was well paid. 
“Publishers dispute one with another,” 
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he wrote early in life: “I fix my own 
price.” Yet, at the same time, he was 
never, up to the very end of his career, 
taken entirely at his own valuation, 
and allowed to do what he liked in 
whatever way he liked. In 1816 the 
Philharmonic Society sent one of its 
members to ask for a new symphony, 
and to offer £100 for it. Beethoven, 
who had already written his Eighth 
Symphony, was about to accept the of- 
fer, when it was intimated to him that 
the new work must be ir the style of 
his earlier symphonies. He refused 
with indignation, and London lost the 
honor of having “ordered” the Ninth 
Symphony. Ten years earlier he had 
begged for the post of composer to the 
Vienna opera, engaging to compose an 
opera and an opera-comique or ballet 
every year, in return for a very moder- 
ate salary. The letter of request was 
not even answered. Before that, 
Fidelio had failed, and the critics had 
assured one another that “the music 
was greatly inferior to the expectations 
of amateurs and connoisseurs.” In 
other words, Beethoven, recognized 
from the first as a great artist, was 
never accepted in the only way in 
which public appreciation can be other 
than an insult: he was never wholly 
hors concours. Just before his death, 
one of his intimate friends took it upon 
him to say that he preferred a certain 
one of the last quartets to the others. 
“Each,” said Beethoven, once and for 
all, “has its merit in its own way.” 


IV. 


Wagner has pointed out that it was 
bodily motion which first gave its beat 
to music; that is to say, that the ar- 
ticulate life of music comes from what 
is most instinctive in life itself. All 
instrumental music has its origin in the 
dance, and in the symphonies of Haydn 
we have little more than a succession 
of dances with variations. And Bee- 
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thoven, in one movement, the Minuet 
or Scherzo, gives us, as Wagner says, 


A piece of real dance-music, which 
could very well be danced to. An in- 
stinctive need seems to have led the 
composer into quite immediate contact 
with the material basis of his work 
for once in its course, as though his 
foot were feeling for the ground that 
was to carry him. 


Is it not here, in this solid and un- 
shakable acceptance of what is sim- 
plest, most fundamental, in life itself 
and in the life of music, that Beetho- 
ven comes into deepest contact with 
humanity, and lays his musical founda- 
tions for eternity? And he is himself, 
first of all, and before he begins to 
write music, a part of nature, instinct- 
ive. In Beethoven the peasant and 
the man of genius are in continual, 
fruitful conflict. A bodily vigor, as if 
rooted in the earth, is hourly shattered 
and built up again by the nerves in 
action and recoil. And, in the music 
itself, quite literally, and almost at its 
greatest, one hears this elemental 
peasant; as in the Allegro con brio of 
the Seventh Symphony, with its shat- 
tering humor. It is a big, frank, gross, 
great thing, wallowing in its mirth like 
a young Hercules. Often, as in the 
last movement of the Trio (Op. 97), 
he disconcerts you by his simplicity, his 
buoyant and almost empty gaiety. It 
is difficult to realize that a great man 
can be so homely a child. No one else 
accepts nature any longer on such 
confiding terms. And he has but just 
awakened out of an Andante in which 
music has been honey to the tongue 
and an ecstatic peace to the soul. 

This simplicity, this naive return to 
origins, to the dance-tune, to a rhythm 
which can swing from the village 
band in the Scherzo of th: Pastoral 
Symphony to the vast elemental surge 
of the Allegro of the Choral Symphony 
(as of the morning stars singing to- 
gether) leads, now and then, to what 


has been taken for something quite 
different from what it is: an apparent 
aim at realism, which is no more than 
apparent. In the whole of the Pas- 
toral Symphony one certainly gets an 
atmosphere which is the musical 
equivalent of skies and air and coun- 
try idleness and the delight of sun- 
light, not because a bird cries here 
and there, and a storm mutters ob- 
viously among the double basses, but 
because a feeling, constantly at the 
roots of his being, and present in some 
form in almost all his music, came for 
once to be concentrated a little delib- 
erately, as if in a dedication, by way 
of gratitude. All through there is 
humor, and the realism is a form of it, 
the birds’ notes on the instruments, the 
thunder and wind and the flowing of 
water, as certainly as the village band. 
Here, as everywhere, it was, as he 
said, “expression of feeling rather 
than painting” that he aimed at; and 
it would be curious if these humorous 
asides, done with childish good-humor, 
should have helped to lead the way to 
much serious modern music, in which 
natural sounds, and all the accidents 
of actual noise, have been solemnly 
and conscientiously imitated for their 
own sakes, 

Is Beethoven’s act in calling in the 
help of words and voices at the end 
of the Ninth Symphony necessarily to 
be taken as leading the way to Wag- 
nef, as Wagner held, and as at first 
sight seems unquestionable? Is it Bee- 
thoven’s confession that there comes a 
moment when music can say no more, 
and words must step in to carry on 
the meaning of the sounds? If so, does 
not the whole theory of music, as the 
voice of nature itself, as an art which 
has arisen “from the immediate con- 
sciousness of the identity of our inner 
being with that of the outer world,” as 
Wagner calls it, fall to the ground? 
It seems to me that in adding voices 
to the instruments, Beethoven did no 
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more than add another exquisitely ex- 
pressive instrument to the orchestra; 
in adding that instrument he added 
words also, because words support the 
voice, as the shoulder supports the 
violin. But I contend that the words 
of Schiller’s “Hymn to Joy” might be 
replaced by meaningless vowels and 
consonants, and that the effect of the 
Choral Symphony would be identically 
the same. Beethoven's inspiration con- 
sisted in seeing that the effect of ex- 
ultation at which he was aiming could 
best be rendered by a chorus of voices, 
voices considered as instruments; he 
was increasing his orchestra, that was 
all. 

Wagner, it is true, realized this; but, 
having realized it, he goes on to con- 
ceive of a Shakespeare entering the 
world of light simultaneously with a 
Beethoven entering the world of sound, 
and a new, finer art arising out of 
that mingling. Here, of course, he be- 
comes the apologist of his own music- 
drama; and it is in its claim to have 
done just this that it demands consid- 
eration. Has Wagner, in subordinating 
his music, if not to the words, at all 
events to the action, expressed partly 
by the words, really carried music fur- 
ther, or has he added another firmer link 
to the chain which holds music to the 
earth? Music-drama, since Wagner has 
existed, there will always be; but may 
there not be also a music more and 
more “absolute,” of which voices may 
indeed form part, but voices without 
words, adding an incomparable instru- 
ment to the orchestra? Why need mu- 
sic, if it is the voice of something 
deeper than action, care to concern it- 
self with drama, which is the ripple 
on the surface of a great depth? As 
it dispenses with the stage, or the con- 
scious exercise of the eyes, so it will 
dispense with words, or the conscious 
exercise of the mind, through the hear- 
ing, and, in an equal degree, with the 
intrusive reasonings of a programme, 
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at the best but misleading footnotes to 
a misinterpreted text. 


V. 


In the later works of Beethoven we see 
his attempt to express himself within 
a fixed form, and yet without losing 
anything of what he wanted to say, 
through the pressure of those limits. 
“From the time,” says Wagner, “when, 
in accord with the moving sorrows of 
his life, there awoke in the artist a 
longing for distinct expression of spe- 
cific, characteristically individual emo- 
tions—as though to unbosom himself to 
the intelligent sympathy of fellow-men 
—and this longing grew into an ever 
more compulsive force; from that time 
when he began to care less and less 
about merely making music, about ex- 
pressing himself agreeably, enthrall- 
ingly or inspiritingly in general, within 
that music; and, instead thereof, wus 
driven by the general necessity of his 
inner being to employ his art in bring- 
ing to sure and seizable expression a 
definite content that absorbed his 
thoughts and feelings,” then, says 
Wagner, begins his agony. 

And this agony is the effort, not so 
much to say in music things really or 
merely individual, but to force music to 
tell some of its own secrets, still secrets 
to Beethoven. The deepest poetry and 
the deepest philosophy in words have 
been for the most part questions to 
which no answer has been offered; 
like the soliloguies of Hamlet and 
the 38th chapter of Job. When Bee- 
thoven is greatest his music speaks in 
a voice which suggests no words, and 
is the outpouring of a heart or soul 
too full for speech, and says speech- 
less things. And at last Beethoven 
eares only for the saying of these 
speechless things, and because he cares 
supremely for this he refines his form, 
through which alone they can be 
spoken, with a more and more jealous 
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care, fastening upon the roots of sound. 

In Beethoven’s later work, and es- 
pecially in the last quartets, he seems 
actually to rarefy sound itself. What 
is this new subtlety and poignancy 
which comes into the notes themselves, 
as they obey a master who has 
proceeded by one exclusion after an- 
other, until he has refined sound to 
its last shade, or sharpened it to its 
ultimate point? Already, in the Quar- 
tet in C major (Op. 59), in which a 
form is filled without excess and with- 
out default, a new color comes into 
the harmonies, as they reach after an 
unlimited strength, seeking to avoid all 
merely formal or limiting sweetness. 
They have passed through fire, and 
come out changed, a new body which 
has found a new soul. Here there is 
an ominous and mysterious 
in which the instruments are 


drama, 
drama, 


the persons; tragic cries surge up and 
are quieted; one hears the death-drum 
beating, perhaps only in their veins. 


The discord has found its place, liber- 
ating harmony, and, in the final fugue, 
one sees the strictest of forms set 
dancing and hurrying, with a meaning 
not only in the notes, but in some not 
easily followed process of thinking in 
music, with an actual intellectual ec- 
stasy. 

In the last quartets form is so 
completely mastered that form, as 
limit, disappears, and something new, 
strange, incalculable, arises and ex- 
ists. The purity of its harmony is so 
acute that it is at once joy and pain, 
harmony and discord. Beauty, brought 
to this intensity, at moments goes mad 
with delight. There is a gay, myste- 
rious, entangling gravity, a kind of 
crabbed sweetness, in which sweetness 
becomes savor. At times, as in the 
Allegro of the Quartet in EF flat major 
(Op. 130), sound passes into a flutter- 
ing of wings, as Psyche, the butterfly, 
soars at last into sunlight. The music 
began with elfin laughter, turned seri- 
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ous, and meditated with fine subtlety, 
and then, in the frank and childish re- 
turn “alla danza tedesca,” seemed to 
go back to the first things of the earth, 
as to one’s roots for new sap. And 
then, in that Cavatina which Beethoven 
wrote weeping, one overhears a noble 
and not despairing sorrow, which can 
weep but not whimper; an imploring, 
sadly questioning, unresentful lament; 
the most reticent sorrow ever ren- 
dered in music. To have written this 
movement is as great a thing as to 
have built a cathedral, in which, not 
more truly, the soul shelters from its 
grief. 

When I hear the Quartet in F major 
(Op. 135), it seems to me that music 
has done nothing since, that it con- 
tains the germ, and more than the 
germ, of all modern music. It was 
such things, no doubt, as the Walky- 
ries’ Ride of the second movement, the 
Vivace, which seemed unintelligible, in- 
sane, to the people who first heard 
them, even after hearing all the sym- 
phonies. With the first notes of the 
first movement we are in the heart of 
music, as if one awoke on board a 
ship, and was on the open sea, beyond 
sight of land. Here, and to the end, 
every note has its separate meaning, 
its individual life, and is more than 
the mere part of a whole. There is so 
much music which, because it is lead- 
ing to something, does not stay by the 
way, conscious of itself, perfect as an 
end, though it is also perfect as the 
means to an end. In the Lento Bee- 
thoven prays; there is in it a peace 
so profound and yet acute that it is 
almost sad; yet it is neither joy nor 
sorrow, but a hymn to God out of sor- 
row, itself faith, resignation, and a 
sure and certain hope of the “rest that 
remaineth.” Even Beethoven never 
made a more beautiful melody, nor was 
there ever in music a landscape of the 
soul so illuminated with all the soft 
splendor of sunlight. The Grave lead- 
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ing to the Allegro, with the words, 
“Muss es sein? Es muss sein” (the 
“painfully made resolve’), seems will- 
ing, for once, in a kind of despair or 
distress even of music, to fix a more 
precise meaning upon sounds. It is no 
more, really, than the irrelevant, touch- 
ing, unneeded outcry of the artist 
afraid that you may be overlooking 
something which he sees or hears, no 
doubt, so much more clearly than you, 
and which he cannot bear to think 
that you may be overlooking. 


VI. 


In spite of Holbein, Diirer, and Cra- 
nach, in spite of the builders in stone 
and the workers in iron, the German 
genius has never found its complete ex- 
pression in any of the plastic arts. 
Germany has had both poets and phi- 
losophers, who have done great things; 
but it has done nothing supreme except 
in music, and in music nothing su- 


preme has been done outside Germany 
since the music of Purcell in England. 

Diirer created a very German kind 
of beauty; philosophers, from Kant to 
Nietzsche, have created system after 


system of philosophy, each building on 
a foundation made out of the ruins of 
the last. Goethe gave wisdom to the 
world by way of Germany. But 
Goethe, excellent in all things, was 
supreme in none; and German beauty 
is not universal beauty. In Beethoven 
music becomes a universal language, 
and it does so without ceasing to speak 
German. Beethoven’s music is na- 
tional, as Dante’s or Shakespeare's 
poetry is national; and it is only since 
Beethoven appeared in Germany that 
The Monthly Review. 
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Germany can be compared with the 
Italy which produced Dante and the 
England which produced Shakespeare. 
On the whole, Germans have not been 
ungrateful. But they have had their 
own ways of expressing gratitude. 

A German sculptor has represented 
Beethoven as a large, naked gentleman 
sitting in an emblematical arm-chair 
with a shawl decently thrown across 
his knees. In this admired produc- 
tion all the evil tendencies, gross am- 
bitions, and ineffectual energies of mod- 
ern German art seem to have concen- 
trated themselves. It is to be re- 
gretted that Beethoven, rather than 
any more showy person, Goethe, for 
instance, with his “Olympian” air, or 
Schiller with his consumptive roman- 
ticism, should have been made the con- 
spicuous victim of this worst form of 
the impotence of the moment. There 
is a sentence spoken by Emilia in that 
novel of George Meredith which no 
longer bears her more attractive name, 
through which we may see Beethoven 
as he was: “I have seen his picture in 
shop-windows: the wind seemed in his 
hair, and he seemed to hear with his 
eyes: his forehead frowning so.” To 
look from this visible image in words 
to the construction in stone of Max 
Klinger is to blot out vision with the 
dust of the quarry. During his life- 
time Beethoven suffered many things 
from his countrymen, and now that he 
is dead they cannot let him alone in 
the grave; but must first come fumbling 
with heavy fingers at his skull (we are 
told its weight), and then setting up 
these dishonoring monuments in his 
honor. 

Arthur Symons. 
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THE QUEEN’S MAN. 


A ROMANCE OF THE WARS 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


It was explained to Queen Margaret 
that the young mistress of Ruddiford 
Castle did not meet her and King 
Henry in courtyard or hall, because 
she was waiting on the death-bed of 
Sir Thomas Pye, her grandfather’s 
faithful old friend and executor, him- 
self truly a martyr for the cause of 
Lancaster. 

Harry Marlowe, representing the 
owner of the place, ignorant indeed of 
all that his love was suffering from 
his absence, found it impossible at first 
to leave the presence of their Majes- 
ties. When the King, weary and frail, 
had gone to rest after his journey, the 
Queen retired from the hall to Sir Wil- 
liam’s room above, and summoned 
Harry, attending on her, to give an 
account of his own adventures and of 
the changes and chances that had hap- 
pened to Ruddiford since he first ar- 
rived there a couple of months before. 
Queen Margaret herself had seen vicis- 
situdes during that time. She had had 
her triumph at Wakefield, her march 
southward, full of hope and courage, 
her fresh victory at St. Albans, with 
the rescue of the King. Then,—through 
the fault of her wild northern follow- 
ers more than her own—she had been 
turned back from the gates of London, 
and was now retreating to the friendly 
north again, with a spirit as high as 
ever, a beauty more wonderful, so 
brightly and resolutely did the flame of 
life burn behind delicate features 
wasted with hardship and _ sorrow. 
The softness of early youth and the 
gaiety which had won so many hearts 
were gone forever, and it was a stern 
face in repose, but for a friend and 
trusty follower there was still the 
smile and the gracious sympathy that 
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enchanted men. Margaret always for- 
got her own many troubles and few 
joys in those of her friends. 

She sat in Sir William’s great chair, 
leaning her cheek on her thin hand, 
her eyes dark, soft, and intent, her 
mouth set quietly, as the evening light 
from the great window filled the room, 
and Harry kneeling beside her in the 
scene of two of the chief events of his 
story, told her all, from his first sight 
of Margaret Roden and disobedience 
to his step-mother’s mission, to the ad- 
venture of drawing lots that very day, 
—told her, with a flush on his face, of 
his step-mother’s falseness, of the 
Yorkist banner flying on the keep, of 
the tragic death of Isabel. Whatever 
Margaret of Anjou might have felt, 
only the faintest smile showed rejoic- 
ing at the fate of her enemy. And 
those who chose to tell scandalous sto- 
ries, either in malice or ignorance, as 
to herself and the favorite courtier 
who knelt now, pale and haggard, be- 
side her chair, saying that not loyalty 
alone, but some closer and less honor- 
able tie linked him to her fortunes, 
might have been ashamed if they had 
heard the talk of the two that day. 

“Then, my Lord,” she said, watching 
him closely, “you fear that in regain- 
ing this castle for the King you have 
in strict justice renounced your right 
to marry Sir William’s heiress?’ 

Harry hesitated a moment. “Madam,” 
he said, “let justice be what it may, 
I cannot resign her to that low-born 
knave. I thought the lots were safe; 
I prayed to God that they might be; 
*twas like the ordeal of fire or water 
or red-hot iron. It seemed to me that 
God would show His will in such a 
matter, but that cannot be,” as Mar- 
garet smiled and moved her head. 
“Nay, I have but one thing to do. I 
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told the youth I would fight him, would 
stain my sword with his rascal blood, 
—better that than——” 

“He may have cheated you in the 
drawing of the lots.” 

“Impossible! I saw the whole mat- 
ter. So also did Tilney, my enemy and 
rival, but an honorable man.” 

“This matter must be in my hands,” 
the Queen said. “I will take the maid 
into my care and wardship. Her 
grandfather is dead; your stepmother, 
to whom the foolish old man trusted 
her future, is dead; God rest their 
souls, loyal and disloyal, in His mercy! 
Come, I am Queen of England yet. 
I held your Margaret at the font; she 
must be mine, her castle and lands 
mine, to give to whom I[ will. Do not 
concern yourself about this Italian; I 
will send him abroad. I need a mes- 
senger to carry letters to Naples; he 
shall go. I will see you married, and 
you shall hold Ruddiford till I have 
gathered my fresh army and. return 
from the north again. Cheer those 
gloomy looks, my Lord! Master Til- 
ney’s prison has entered into your soul. 
I tell you, these successes of Edward 
of March are but like a summer storm. 
The Midlands, the north, the backbone 
of England, we hold them still, in the 
south and east, too, we have many a 
stronghold. Your brother, Dick Mar- 
lowe, holds your heuse of Swanlea. 
He brought his wife to me,—though 
her brother be lawless and your rival, 
Tilney of King’s Hall is a loyal old 
name—but I sent them back to keep 
their corner of Buckinghamshire. You 
hear me, my Lord? All will yet be 
well.” 

As the Queen spoke, her dark eyes 
softened and shone with the inspiring 
light that had sent many a man to 
death for her sake. Stooping forward, 
smiling, she touched the hair that fell 
over Harry’s brow with the points of 
her long fingers. The touch was like 
a friendly benediction. “Rise up, Sir 
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Knight,” she said, almost playfully, 
“and lead us to your lady. We are 
curious to see the maiden who made 
such a conquest. We will visit the 
good old man whose bedside she can- 
not leave. He will pass the more hap- 
pily, with his Queen’s thanks and fare- 
well.” 

“Madam, you are very 
Harry Marlowe said. 

A tear fell upon the Queen’s hand 
as he kissed it. Her eyes lingered on 
him for a moment with a kind smile, 
in which there was the faintest shade 
of wonder and pity. Possibly the 
nickname of Mad Marlowe was not 
unknown to her. 

She wrapped herself in a dark cloak, 
and went with him alone through the 
twilight across the castle courts to 
Margaret Roden’s tower. In the court 
below all was very still; there were 
no guards to be seen. The door at 
the foot of the winding staircase stood 
open, and voices could be heard above; 
some argument was going on; there 
was a confused terror in the sounds, 
yet the voices were low, as if in the 
presence of something awful. 

The Queen and Harry paused upon 
the stairs. “What is this chattering?” 
she said. 

He turned a white face towards her. 

“She is not there,” he muttered. 

Then, forgetting all ceremony, he 
leaped up the stairs to the half-open 
door of Margaret’s apartments. Look- 
ing in, he saw a group of girls hud- 
dled together at the foot of a _ bed, 
while old Dame Kate, sobbing bitterly, 
was drawing the sheet over the face of 
one who had that moment died. Harry 
Marlowe strode forward, and laid his 
hand in place of hers as she started 
back in a terror that turned instantly 
to relief and joy. The Queen wrapped 
up from recognition, followed him 
swiftly in and stood at his elbow. 

“Ah, my Lord, and Mistress Meg! 
Thanks be to God!” the old woman 


gracious,” 
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cried trembling. “But you are too late; 
his Reverence the good Vicar is gone. 
Alas, alas! I sent these foolish maids 
to find a priest in the town, and they 
pretend they could not find him. 
Heaven bless and comfort him! He 
has died without the sacraments, even 
as-his worship Sir William did, but 
in peace, in peace, and praying to God 
with his last breath to bless and pro- 
tect you, Meg, sweetheart. Lord, 
Lord! and you were away with the 
Queen! But she is safe with you, my 
Lord; and if I be not mistaken, Master 
Tilney will provide that the wicked 
Tony trouble you no more.” 

Harry Marlowe had taken the sheet 
in his hand. He held it for a moment, 
while Margaret of Anjou leaned over 
the bed and made the sign of the cross 
on the peaceful brow. “It is the face 
of a saint,” she murmured. “God rest 
him! God comfort him! Paradise is for 
such as he. A martyr may safely die 
unhouselled.” 

With one hand she took the sheet 
from Harry, and lightly laid it over 
the face of the old man. With the 
other she threw back the hood that 
screened her face, and then turned 
with a sudden fierceness to Dame 
Kate, who stared and trembled. The 
words that were on Harry’s lips were 
spoken by the Queen. “Where is your 
mistress?” 

“Madam, madam,” the old woman 
stammered hopelessly. “Madam, she,— 
hath gone to meet their Highnesses the 
King and Queen. But who—who?” 

“What does this mean?” 

“When,—with whom did she go?” 

The questions were asked simulta- 
neously by the Queen and Lord Mar- 
lowe. 

Dame Kate’s confused explanation 
was not re-assuring. Harry Marlowe 
stood with clenched hands, stunned for 
the minute by this new misfortune. 
The Queen’s questions, quick and 
haughty, terrified both the dame and 
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the maidens, who now guessed who it 
was with whom they had to do. 
Dame Kate could only tell what she 
herself had seen and heard; punish- 
ment descending on Antonio for some 
insult, she supposed, to her lady, the 
sudden sharp struggle between him 
and Jasper Tilney. “I doubt he 
claimed her—your Lordship knows,— 
he thought her his own——” 

“Leave that, nurse, leave that; he 
will answer it to me,” Harry cried pas- 
sionately. 

“Ah! and your Lordship scarce knows 
how much he hath to answer for. The 
prize was not honestly won.” 

“We said it, my Lord!” exclaimed 
the Queen. “Leave the wretched Ital- 
ian, old dame, but go on, we command 
you. Where is your mistress now? 
Answer, or to the dungeon with you!” 

Dame Kate dropped on her knees 
and cried for mercy. Her words 
tumbled over each other as she hur- 
ried out the story, how Mistress Meg 
had seemed mad, had called her to 
dress her in her most gorgeous array. 
had ordered Jasper Tilney’s men to 
escort her to the hall, that she might 
receive the Queen, had bidden the Vicar 
a loving farewell, telling him to live 
for her wedding,—“with you, my 
Lord.” Dame Kate stopped suddenly: 
she dared not repeat Leonard’s words 
as to Lord Marlowe and the Queen. 

“Go on,—what more, what more?” 
Harry Marlowe cried impatiently. 

Truly there was no more, except that 
Mistress Meg in her beautiful gown 
had swept through the door, the men 
following her—robbers as they were, 
one of them stole the coverlet (of Mis- 
tress Meg's work) from the Vicar’s bed 
—and so she went, and Dame Kate 
saw her no more, but the maidens 
who were in the room below could 
bear witness that the men told them 
their lady was going to meet the 
Queen. 

“My Lord, there is some foul play 
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here,” the Queen said. “Mark you, 
woman, your mistress never reached 
the hall. Miserable wretch, why did 
you let her out of your sight? What, 
a young and lovely girl, alone with 
men whom you say were robbers and 
ruffians! Good God, dame, why did 
you not keep your mistress safe locked 
within the room there? Well might she 
desire our presence and protection,— 
but yet—but yet——” She turned to 
Harry Marlowe. Forgetting her and 
his courtier duties, he cried out: “The 
castle must be searched. Jasper Til- 
ney, I must find him’—and he rushed 
from the room. 

“On my honor, this Tilney is a lad 
of spirit,” the Queen murmured, and 
smiled, though angrily. “Our good 
Marlowe finds himself scarce a match 
for such a rival. First to kidnap the 
bridegroom, then the bride!—’tis a 
lively game, savoring more of France 
than slow-blooded England.” As she 


turned to go, the frightened girls met 


a glance which made them cower be- 
fore her. “Follow your Queen,” she 
commanded them. 

The ignorant ringers went on clang- 
ing the joy-bells for the triumph of 
Lancaster, the presence of the King 
and Queen; the royal standard drooped 
in heavy folds beside that of Roden on 
the keep. Neither the ringers, nor the 
strong men who had hoisted the ban- 
ner, knew that Sir Thomas the Vicar 
lay dead, and that Mistress Margaret 
had disappeared into the mists that 
were gathering thick and white over 
the marshy fields. 

The consternation in town and castle 
was very great when these news be- 
came known. People told each other 
in the street, whispering fearfully, as 
if Ruddiford had reached its lowest 
depth of evil luck; and this, though 
the woman who had worked so many 
harms lay dead in the priest’s house. 

The brothers Timothy and Simon 
eame back from their task of prepar- 
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ing her for burial. They had not left 
it when some one, looking in at the 
door, told them open-mouthed that the 
King and Queen were come. Per- 
sonally the two worthies had no spe 
cial devotion to the King and Queen. 
They might have expressed their feel- 
ings in immortal words: “A plague o’ 
both your houses!” Why must the 
cruel civil war ravage a peaceful coun- 
try town, such as Ruddiford had been 
for centuries? Timothy and Simon 
eared neither for King nor Queen, mad 
Lord nor treacherous Lady. They 
were faithful to their old master and 
chieftain, and therefore to his side in 
the quarrel; but all their love and 
heart’s loyalty was for Mistress Meg. 

Weak and tired from their painful 
day’s work and from the hard im- 
prisonment which went before it, the 
brothers hurried back towards the cas- 
tle. 

“Now, Simon, come you home,” said 
the little lawyer. “You need rest and 
refreshment; the color is clean gone 
from those cheeks of yours. Come; I 
have the will in my pouch. Queen or 
no Queen, nothing can happen to Mis- 
tress Meg without us, the executors.” 

Simon only answered by quickening 
his short steps, and passing the turn 
which led to their house. “Talk of 
cheeks, brother Timothy!’ said he. 
“You were always lean, but now you 
are as lantern-jawed as the Vicar, God 
bless him! Mistress Meg and Dame 
Kate are no bad doctors, but heaven 
knows what confusion there may be 
now, With all these strangers about. I 
go as fast as shanks will carry me, to 
tend the Vicar and see that all is well.” 

As they came near the gate there was 
a great clamor within. Suddenly Black 
Andrew, breaking through a quarrel- 
ling group of the Queen’s troopers, 
rushed past and stopped an instant to 
ery to them. 

“O’ God's name, masters, where have 
you been? The Devil is abroad with 








a vengeance, and has spirited Mistress 
Meg away. You may well stare. She 
is gone,—gone,—no one knows whither. 
My Lord is mad indeed. We ride—” 

“And the Vicar!” shrieked Simon, 
eatching at his sleeve; but the man-at- 
arms tore himself away. “They say 
he is dead, and lucky for him,” he 
shouted as he ran. 

The two worthies looked at each 
other for a moment, pale and stony, 
then raced together through the gate- 
way with the speed of young men. 
“God forgive me if I am wrong, but 
I suspect Master Tonio hath a hand in 
this,’ Simon muttered breathlessly. 

The hoofs of two horses clattered 
over the bridge, plunging out into the 
dark country veiled in mist, thunder- 
ing over hedge and ditch and along 
the deep miry ways towards King’s 
Hall. The riders were Lord Marlowe 
and Black Andrew. Though no sure 
knowledge was to be had of Meg’s fate, 
all suspicion pointed to her having 
been carried off by Jasper Tilney and 
his men. If this was the case, it was 
certain enough that only superior force 
would rescue her. But Harry’s im- 
patience would not wait for the pre- 
paring of a troop who should over-awe 
Jasper into giving up his prize. He 
must see for himself. Without a plan, 
and against the Queen’s advice, he took 
Black Andrew and they rode. 

It was deep dark night when they 
reached King’s Hall, for though An- 
drew knew the road well, the mist 
confused him so that he lost his way 
more than once. All the gates of the 
old place were fast locked and barred, 
but the inhabitants were neither quiet 
nor asleep. Dogs barked and bayed 
in the yard, there was a confused 
sound of voices, and the windows that 
could be seen above the high outer 
wall were lit up brightly. The silent 
gables rose a darker shadow against 
the dark and misty sky. The river fog 
wreathed the place about in shifting 
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twirls and heavy masses, one moment 
impenetrable, the next, broken into 
waves by an almost imperceptible 
breath of wind. 

The horsemen dismounted and 
knocked upon the gates; there was no 
answer. The dogs barked more fiercely, 
but the human voices drew no nearer. 
The breeze that sighed lightly from 
the west brought an amazing savory 
smell of all kinds of cookery; the Fel-~ 
lowship fared well, it seemed, and 
their supper was to be a very late one. 

“If Mistress Meg be here, they will 
not starve her,” Black Andrew mut- 
tered as he sniffed the odor of divers. 
meats. 

Was she there? Was she not there? 
Lord Marlowe, battering the gate with 
his sword-hilt, called aloud on Jasper 
Tilney; there was no reply. = 

At last, after riding round and round 
the place, church and churchyard, 
house, and all its precincts, without 
the possibility of making their way in, 
they resolved that this quest of theirs 
was hopeless. At any rate, two men 
could do nothing; and Andrew, now 
conscious of a better liking for 
my Lord, whose passion for Mistress 
Meg was so evidently real, gruffly coun- 
selled riding back to Ruddiford and 
returning with a strong force to break 
into King’s Hall. 

“Still, I doubt she be not here, my 
Lord,” he said. 

Harry Marlowe looked at him wildly 
for a moment. “Where is the Italian? 
He too has disappeared. If she be 
not in the hands of Tilney and his 
Fellowship, then,—where is she?’ 

Andrew wagged his head. By means 
of Dame Kate, the tale of the straws 
had soon been spread through the cas- 
tle, and Andrew felt measureless scorn 
for those who, no matter what the 
reason, could have ventured such a 
treasure on such a chance. “Nay,” he 
said, “Master Tony was in their hands, 
and roughly treated, as I hear. He 
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may have escaped them; he was the 
very devil for cunning; I never trusted 
him. But he alone could scarce have 
rescued Mistress Margaret from the 
guard of a dozen men. Who knows? 
"Tis all a mystery. I would we could 
find Tony. I tell your worship, for 
craft and wiles I never met his 
match.” 

Lord Marlowe groaned. He had dis- 
mounted, throwing his bridle to An- 
drew, and now for a few minutes he 
stood before the gate, staring aloft at 
the high gable where he had spent so 
many weeks as Jasper Tilney’s pris- 
oner. “The man is a gentleman,” he 
muttered. “But the other—a low 
knave of bad foreign blood—ah, God, 
his tiger face when he pulled the long 
straw!—and I scorned him, thinking it 
mattered not. Ay, he may have es- 
capef from Jasper’s men, and he may 
by some devilish cunning have seized 
upon her. The castle must be searched 
again, the whole country must be 
searched; if she be not here at King’s 
Hall, then, in the name of God, where 
is she? Away, Andrew, mount and 
away!” 

So Mistress Meg’s lover grieved and 
debated, while the Fellowship within 
their walls, making ready for their 
leader's wedding, laughed at _ the 
clamor he had made, while behind one 
of their lighted windows the girl he 
sought lay sleeping peacefully in her 
white gown, undisturbed and unknow- 
ing. 

There were many lights about the 
castle when Lord Marlowe and An- 
drew rode up again to the bridge, for 
the Queen’s troop kept good guard. It 
was known that a messenger had been 
sent by Lady Marlowe to the Yorkist 
leader, and rumor said that Yorkist 
spies had dogged the army on its way 
north. They might well have carried 
the news that the King and Queen 
had separated from the main body and 
were resting at Ruddiford. But all the 
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country seemed quiet, so far south as 
King’s Hall. 

Still, something had disturbed the 
guards at the gateway, and when Lord 
Marlowe rode in under the tower, one 
of them had been let down by torch- 
light over the parapet and was ex- 
amining the body of a drowned man, 
as it seemed, which the stream had 
brought down past the mill and lodged 
against a pier of the bridge. 

As they dragged it up and lifted it 
into the light, those who belonged to 
the place cried out sharply that it was 
Antonio. But none of the men had 
ever loved the foreigner; they had en- 
vied his favor and resented his au- 
thority; there were no tears to be shed 
for the beautiful Italian boy, now dis- 
figured and wounded, so that they saw 
it was not the river that had killed 
him, but the violent hands of men. 

“So! Master Tony hath met his 
fate,” Black Andrew growled. “If 
this be not the work of the Fellowship, 
may I never draw knife again. My 
Lord, see you, this answers one ques- 
tion. Mistress Meg is at King’s Hall.” 

Harry stared down on the boy’s dead 
face. The body lay at his feet on the 
pavement of the bridge, and as the 
men stood in a circle, their eyes glanced 
curiously from the dead to the living. 
Mad Marlowe’s lips moved without a 
sound; then he said aloud, “Give him 
Christian burial,’ spurred his horse 
and dashed on over the bridge into the 
castle. 

Weary as she was with her journey, 
Queen Margaret had not allowed her- 
self to rest. The King, weak in mind 
and body, and the little Prince of seven 
years old, slept through that night of 
anxiety under the shadow of Ruddi- 
ford’s old towers, as if England was 
at peace and they were paying a 
friendly visit to the old hero of Agin- 
court, who would have received them 
with such honor and such joy. But 
Margaret of Anjou, on whom the Lan- 
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castrian cause depended, had then and 
always her own claim on the adoring 
love of her friends and followers; their 
troubles were hers. 

Even before Harry Marlowe came 
back to her with the news of his fail- 
ure, she had decided what must be 
done. His own men and fifty of her 
boldest fellows had had orders to 
arm, and long before dawn the little 
force was ready. It passed out with 
flaring torches across the bridge into 
the cold dimness of the fog-laden 
country. At its head, to the surprise 
and admiration of all those left be- 
hind, who would gladly have crowded 
after it to Mistress Meg’s rescue, but 
were commanded to stay in guard of 
the castle and its royal guests, rode the 
Queen herself beside the Queen’s man. 

“Slack not your riding for me, my 
Lord,” she said, and smiled. “’Tis 
nothing new for us to ride on a foray 
together. I am a good commander, you 
know. Truly I cannot rest within walls 


till I have young Margaret safe under 
my wing.” 

A hundred yards or so behind the 
troop, keeping out of sight in the fog, 
or among the trees as day began to 
break, rode the two excellent worthies, 


Timothy and Simon. They were no 
soldiers: nobody had thought of bid- 
ding them arm and ride; but in this 
matter they took the law into their own 
hands. Simon was very positive that 
it was their duty to find Mistress Meg 
and take charge of her, wherever she 
might be. Timothy could not let 
Simon go alone; he also carried in his 
pouch the unwieldy parchment, their 
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credentials, in which by Sir William’s 
own desire their names were written. 
The Vicar being dead and gone, the 
whole responsibility appeared to rest 
on them, and they took it up cheerfully. 
Their stout nags were reined in with 
difficulty; they had no wish to join the 
troop, which would not have wel- 
comed them; neither did they wish to 
come to actual blows with the King's 
Hall Fellowship. Their prudence was 
probably their salvation. 

In the breaking of the day, just when 
the wedding service was about to be- 
gin in the church at King’s Hall, the 
Ruddiford troop reached that point in 
the road where a track turned across 
a field to the old house on the hill. 
The light was still misty and dim. 
Suddenly a wild trumpet-blast broke 
the silence of the fields, till then pro- 
found, except for the ringing of bridles 
and splash of hoofs on mud or grassy 
margin. Another troop, coming from 
the south, advanced suddenly, break- 
ing through the mist, prancing, first 
like shadows, then solid men and 
horses; then followed a line of arch- 
ers, forming up across the road. Both 
bodies of men came to a halt; there® 
were cries and shouts and trumpet- 
calls. 

“Who goes there?” 

“A York! A York!” 

“A Lancaster! A Marlowe! God save 
King Harry!” 

A flight of arrows parted; three Rud- 
diford men fell; then the two little 
armies dashed headlong at each other, 
and a fierce skirmish began. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOUR NATIONS: A SKETCH. 


Chacun les défauts de ses qualités. 


Count Leo Tolstoi is said to have 
expressed to an American interviewer 
the following opinion: “The American 
nation is prematurely old, is material- 
istically minded and has ne idealism. 
But the Germans have sunk to a yet 
lower level in this respect: they have 
idealism only in their poetry; in their 
lives they are devoid of it; they have 
lost God!” 

Whether this harsh sentence was ut- 
tered or not, it shows how foolish and 
harmful it is to express sweeping 
judgments on whole nations. No 
single man even is entirely bad or en- 
tirely good, either quite incapable nor 
able to do everything; how much less 
is this the case with a whole nation! 
In order rightly to appreciate the value 
of nations and the possibilities which 
they contain, one has to discern the 


good and the evil elements peculiar to 


each of them. And only a charitable, 
not a hostile spirit, is able duly to 
appreciate either a nation or an indi- 
vidual. 

The circumstances of my life have 
brought me into close connection with 
the four great nations of Europe: 
Germans, Russians, English and 
French. I owe to every one of them 
some part of my intellectual and moral 
growth and possess amongst all dear 
and highly esteemed friends. It has 
pained me to see them so often mis- 
judge each other, for example, to hear 
a Russian say that Anglo-Saxons and 
Germans are devoid of idealism, and 
vice versa. 

What is the reason of this? It is not 
only that ideals themselves differ in 
different nations and are subject to 
change in the course of time, with 
nations as well as with individuals. 
Their way of putting their ideals into 


practice—what may be called their 
practical idealism—is less changeable 
than the ideals themselves, because 
it is more intimately connected with 
the very character of the nation. I 
will try to indicate the differences be- 
tween their pure motives more closely. 
I am perfectly aware of the danger 
which lies in such generalizations; but 
it may not be unprofitable to sum up 
my manifold experiences in a concise 
form. 

It seems to me that practical ideal- 
ism takes with the German chiefly the 
form of devotion to duty. In the Rus- 
sian it is a readiness to sacrifice every- 
thing to his inward feeling. In the 
Anglo-Saron it is the staking of the 
whole person for a concrete, palpable, 
and distinctly fixed purpose. In the 
Frenchman it is a general idea which 
carries him away to great deeds. 

The danger of the German form of 
practical idealism lies in his tendency 
to become narrow-minded and phari- 
saically self-sufficient. The greatest 
German thinker, Kant, has placed at 
the basis of all ethics the Categorical 
Imperative of duty: “Thou shalt.” 

What is duty? The wisest of Ger- 
mans, Goethe, answers: “The require- 
ment of the moment.” For such a far- 
sighted mind as his the present mo- 
ment is consciously connected with the 
distant future; but the danger of 
harrow-mindedness is evident when 
such a maxim is applied by the aver- 
age person with a limited horizon. No 
impartial observer who has been in 
personal intercourse with other nations 
will deny that the German often has 
something narrow-minded about him, 
which mostly is but the reverse of 
his great quality of conscientiousness. 
The superficial, not to say uncharita- 
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ble, observer is only struck by this un- 
pleasant trait, especially as it is not 
usually softened by gracefulness or 
tact, but often aggravated by an un- 
couth veracity. Even the Olympian 
calm with which a Goethe does justice 
to the details of every-day life seems 
narrow-hearted and pedantic to a 
Frenchman or to a true Slav; to such 
a one Goethe’s deep sense of duty, 
which prompts him to economize his 
strength for the fulfilment of all his 
own duties, great and small, seems 
egoistical and wanting in grandeur. 
One of the consequences of this dis: 
position of the Germans, as sketched 
above, is their inclination and ability 
to form unions (Vereine) and to organ- 
ize their combined action, which pre- 
supposes a strict observance of the 
duties undertaken by each individual. 

The inclination of the Russian to 


sacrifice everything to his feeling, his 
mood, finds expression in the case of 


choice natures, whose feelings have a 
noble tendency, in a truly heroic and 
unsophisticated devotion to God, their 
country, their fellow-creatures. The 
great sensitiveness of the race, its 
power of sympathy and adaptation, 
coupled with a great clearness of un- 
derstanding and versatility of mind, 
makes of the high-minded Russian one 
of the most lovable of beings; even in 
the average Russian the atttractive- 
ness of these qualities is so great that 
they explain the moral conquests of 
this people wherever its tolerant na- 
ture is not warped by the influence 
of religious or political doctrine. 

The reverse of this beautiful ten- 
dency, however, consists in an ab- 
sence of self-restraint, even where ig- 
noble feelings are concerned, and in a 
certain instability and unreliableness 
in the details of life. The superficial 
or even uncharitable observer who is 
first struck by this weakness in 
temptation will judge quite wrongly if 
he has not had occasion to notice of 
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what heroism almost any Russian is 
capable, as soon as his feeling has a 
voice in the matter. For this reason it 
is possible to do wonders with Rus- 
sians whose love has been gained; a 
popular leader may ask anything of 
them; but one cannot count on the 
Russian’s sense of duty to the same 
degree as on the German’s. With the 
former it is rather the sense of fair- 
ness than of right which sets his moral 
standard. With the Anglo-Saxon the 
training of the will, of the personal 
ego (in action, not in thought) is 
stronger than with any other nation. 
According to this disposition and the 
corresponding great freedom of the in- 
dividual in relation to the State, there 
has developed in the nation a habit of 
mastering newly arising tasks of a 
public nature not by fixed or govern- 
ment organizations (as for example, 
in Germany), but by free associations 
formed ad hoc, whose strength depends 
more on the endeavors of the individ- 
ual than on the excellence of the or- 
ganization. “Men not measures” is 
the motto. 

This training to self-help, being itself 
the result of a natural disposition of 
the race, has shaped the Anglo-Saxon 
form of idealism, which consists in 
the devotion of the whole person to 
such a concrete object as seems to him 
the most important at the time. This 
concentration upon one palpable, dis- 
tinct object strikes the superficial ob- 
server as very one-sided and limited; 
like a narrow optical angle with great 
visual distance. To one who only 
recognizes abstract ideals of thought 
or feeling, this practical idealism 
seems scarcely worthy of the name. 
And yet what great deeds, what heroic 
courage, what unselfish devotion are 
revealed to him who is in touch with 
this sovereign nation. 

In order to kindle a Frenchman into 
noble deeds, the ideal must be put into 
a clear and beautiful form. Whether 
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it be the ideal of liberté, égalité, frater- 
nité, or of patrie, gloire, honneur, he is 
capable of sacrificing life, house and 
home for it. Thanks to the clearness 
of mind of the French, their taste for 
elegance of form, or their perspicacity, 
the general formule coined by them 
have the greatest influence over other 
nations, especially over the masses; but 
the very advantages of these formule, 
their comprehensibility and generality, 
are also their defects; for they are 
not able to do justice to the endless 
variety and complexity of real life. It 
is also well known that the excessive 
stress laid upon outward appearances 
and sonorous phrases is a weak point 
in the daily life of the French, while 
their innate amiability and their good 
taste make intercourse with them a 
pleasure which always has a cultivat- 
ing and refining influence. 

Looking at the theoretical idealism 
of the different nations, that is to say, 
at the way in which the ever chang- 
ing ideal is sought and formulated by 
them, it is remarkable to notice how 
different ways may lead to the same 
result. 

Thus, for example, Russians and 
Germans, who are so widely different 
in their outward behavior, often coin- 
cide in the last phases of thought and 
feeling; the intellectual disposition of 
the Teuton as well as of the Russian 
urges him to fathom the utmost con- 
sequences of things. One of the ex- 
amples which prove this is the fact 
that German metaphysics, from Hegel 
down to the present day, have nowhere 
had such influence as in Russia. I be- 
lieve that on the other hand the great 
Russian writers have been understood 
and sympathized with nowhere so well 
as in Germany. 

With the German it is his thorough- 
ness, truthfulness, and thirst for 
knowledge which urge him to follow 
up the chain of events to their utmost 
source, without considering the conse- 


quence of such an investigation. The 
Russian has a similar inclination for 
abstract speculation, as a result of 
his impulsive nature which imposes no 
constraint upon itself, his sincerity, 
his natural perspicacity, as well as his 
relatively young culture; whereas, in 
practical life the contrast between 
these two nations is felt more keenly 
than their affinity. Observation, more- 
over, has shown te me that mutual 
understanding between man and man 
is easier among them than in other 
nations. Their inward life is more 
similar, though it shows itself in such 
different ways. 

The Frenchman’s innate sense of 
form and his deep inherited culture 
cause him to be more attached to con- 
ventionalities than the relatively man- 
nerless German and the newly culti- 
vated Russian; he is less inclined to 
fathom things but more bent upon 
the logical structure of his thought. 

With the Anglo-Saxon, masculine 
energy is so dominating that his brain- 
work is chiefly directed to attaining 
something which is useful for life, and 
applicable to his own or other peo- 
ple’s profit. It is well known that 
this nation, as well as the highly- 
gifted French, have brought forth 
many great and independent thinkers; 
but here I am only speaking of the 
general tendency of their minds; and 
it is quite certain that metaphysi- 
cal speculation is less general with 
Frenchmen and Englishmen than with 
Germans and Russians, 

The cultivated Anglo-Saxon is quite 
aware of the fact that a firm founda- 
tion of inherited notions (people call 
them prejudices) gives certainty to ac- 
tion. Therefore he looks upon any 
deviation from the spiritual inheri- 
tance of his fathers as a pernicious 
license, which society 
The’ strict observance of certain 
outward forms in daily life is one of 


the applications of this principle. An 
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established custom restrains the indi- 
vidual; but saves his time and strength 
by depriving him of the liberty of 
choice. Any one who has lived in 
England knows how much surer daily 
life becomes on account of these firmly 
established, well-known forms which 
everybody is bound to observe. These 
forms are in England suited and 
adapted to practical purposes, whereas 
with the Frenchman they have arisen 
rather from his sense of beauty, his 
cultivated taste and his naturally ami- 
able disposition. 
The Contemporary Review. 
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It is well known that good manners 
and conventions are more deeply rooted 
in cultivated English and French peo- 
ple than in either Germans or Russians. 
Thus different intellectual dispositions 
and different historical developments 
may still lead to similar results. 

I need hardly repeat that in the fore- 
going paper I have only tried to indi- 
eate the characteristic differences and 
likenesses in the psychology of the four 
nations. Pure types, formed on a pat- 
tern, are nowhere to be found in real 
life. 
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JIMMY’S 


The fact that Jimmy’s aunts lived 
near the famous old public school to 
which Jimmy’s father hoped, with some 
assistance from Jimmy, to send him 
next term, accounted for the unusual 
appearance of a schoolboy and a school- 
boy’s luggage at White Rose Lodge the 
day before the beginning of the schol- 
arship examination. 

Visitors were not unknown in the 
house of Jimmy’s aunts, for the spare 
room over the porch stood hospitably 
open at all times to the lantern lecturer 
or the special preacher, or the mission- 
ary from the South Seas, who could 
not be put up at the Deanery. But 
never before had anything so young as 
thirteen and a half, or so masculine as 
the possessor of a bowling average, 
straight from a preparatory school, 
been imported into the sunny room over 
the porch. So it was perhaps natural 
that the three sisters of Jimmy’s father 
found themselves in a flutter of ner- 
vous tremor on the day that Jimmy 
was expected. 

“I gather from Harry’s letters that 
our nephew is not remarkable for 
his intellectual attainments,” observed 
Aunt Katherine, rendered rather more 
ponderous than usual by excitement. 


AUNTS. 


“He eats well, his mother tells me,” 
amended the more human Aunt Eliza- 
beth, “but is not so fond of his books 
as he might be.” 

“Then why does Harry send him up 
for a scholarship?’ inquired Jimmy’s 
youngest aunt, not unreasonably. 
“There are three vacancies and fifty- 
six candidates. And the classics are 
supposed to be stiffer here than at any 
other school in the kingdom.” 

“Harry knows best,” murmured Aunt 
Elizabeth, to whom the platitude at all 
times represented Christian charity in 
the home. Having been gifted by 
nature with a peculiarly purring voice 
—the right one for platitudes—she gen- 
erally succeeded without any great 
struggle of imagination in keeping the 
peace between her sisters. She did so 
now. 

“Oh, yes, Harry knows best,” at once 
agreed Aunt Katherine, though she 
would have contradicted flatly any rea- 
sonable justification of Harry’s action. 

At that moment Harry’s son arrived. 
Perhaps it was merely by strong con- 
trast that he seemed undemonstrative; 
for he was ushered boisterously into 
the room by Uncle Timothy, who, as 
the only representative of Jimmy’s sex 
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in White Rose Lodge, had been con- 
sidered the proper person to send to 
the station to meet him. 

“All right, thank you, Aunt Eliza- 
beth. All right, thank you, Aunt Kath- 
erine. Hallo, Auntie Ruth, all right?” 
said Jimmy, without enthusiasm but 
with admirable affability. He instinct- 
ively edged a little closer to Auntie 
Ruth than to the others; for Auntie 
Ruth was not yet fifty, and fifty was 
young at White Rose Lodge. 

“Well, I’ve brought the boy,” shouted 
Uncle Timothy, who had a way of 
announcing what everybody knew al- 
ready in a hearty voice that passed for 
manliness in the very feminine at- 
mosphere of his home. “Looks well, 
don’t he?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, thank you,” re- 
peated Jimmy, wondering how many 
more times his health would be men- 
tioned before tea came in. 

“[ hope you left your dear mother 
well, Jimmy?’ said Aunt Elizabeth, 
overlooking the fact that the visitor 

‘had already been asked the sanie ques- 
tion twice. is 

“She's all right, thank you,” answered 
Jimmy, patiently. 

“And your father?’ 
Katherine. 

“Daddy? Oh, dad’s all right, too,” 
was the unvarying response. 

“The vocabulary of Harry’s son is 
certainly limited,” observed Aunt Kath- 
erine, when Auntie Ruth in compas- 
sion had carried the boy off to his 
room. The middle one of the three 
sisters had been considered a scholar 
in her day, which had unfortunately 
given her a taste for criticism. 

“Oh, the boy’s shy; he'll soon find 
his tongue when he’s had something to 
eat,” said Uncle Timothy, whose only 
definite view of youth was that it gen- 
erally wanted feeding. 

“Tea will be served in five minutes,” 
mentioned Aunt Elizabeth, glancing at 
her brother’s boots; and Uncle Timothy 
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went off hurriedly to change them. 
If there was one thing more than an- 
other that isolated White Rose Lodge 
in the universal rush of progress, it 
was the way in which its inmates took 
off their outdoor things the moment 
they came in. At that very moment 
Jimmy was being instructed in this pe- 
culiarity by Auntie Ruth, and was 
conforming to it with much secret 
criticism and outward tugging of 
bootlaces. 

“IT shall have to put them on again 
directly after tea, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter,” was all he said, however. It took 
more than that to disturb Jimmy’s affa- 
bility. 

His vocabulary during tea showed no 
signs of becoming enriched. “Yes, 
please,” for the moment took the place 
of “All right’”—that was the only varia- 
tion. 

“He will tell us more when he grows 
less shy,” thought the four elderly rela- 
tives who had lived on his coming for 
weeks. 

“The grub’s all right, anyway,” was 
what Jimmy was thinking. He would 
have been greatly surprised to hear 
that his silence was being put down to 
shyness. He had never felt shy in his 
life. He had also never wanted to talk 
unless there was something that could 
not be left unsaid. This peculiarity 
made him wonder rather why Aunt 
Elizabeth troubled to observe that tea 
was the nicest meal in the day, and 
that it was very odd that so few people 
took sugar nowadays. He would have 
wondered more if he had known how 
often this most amiable of old ladies 
had made the same remarks before. 

“Well, how about that scholarship?’ 
asked Uncle Timothy jovially, when a 
temporary void on Jimmy’s plate left 
the visitor for an instant without oc- 
cupation. “Feeling a bit nervous, I’ve 
no doubt, eh?” 

His genial intention being to cheer 
the failing spirit of Harry’s son on the 
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eve of his examination, he found Jim- 
my’s reply a little baffling. 

“No, I don’t think so, thank you,” he 
answered, trying at the same time to 
catch the eye of Aunt Elizabeth, who 
controlled the teapot. “Yes, please,” 
he added, gladly, passing up his 
cup. 

“Eh? What?’ exclaimed Uncle Tim- 
othy, taken aback. ‘Mean to say you're 
not feeling shaky over those classics 
of yours?” 

“T don’t think so, thanks,” repeated 
Jimmy, unaware of the effect his com- 
placency was having upon Uncle Tim- 
othy. “The other sort, please, Auntie 
Ruth,” he added, looking really inter- 
ested for the first time. 

“What—what? Is it your English, 
then, that’s going to floor you, eh, boy?” 
stuttered Uncle Timothy, staring across 
the table at his impassive nephew. 

“My English? Oh, my English is all 
right, thanks,” said Jimmy, casually. 
The plum cake, he reflected philosophi- 
cally, made up for the bother of having 
to answer so many unnecessary ques- 
tions. There was always something to 
put up with everywhere. At home 
there was the baby’s nurse. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Aunt Kathe- 
rine, in what struck him as a strangely 
snappy tone, “your weak point is mod- 
ern tongues?” 

“Do you mean French?’ asked 
Jimmy. “We don’t have German, you 
know. Besides, German’s muck, isn’t 
it? But French is rather sport, I think. 
I like it, rather. Oh, French is all 
right.” 

He took a rest after this unusually 
long speech. So did the others, for 
which he felt grateful, though he was 
far from guessing the real significance 
of the pleasant interlude. 

It did not last long. “What do you 
consider, then, that you have most to 
fear in the coming trial of intellects?” 
Aunt Katherine suddenly broke out, as 
soon as the tea-table generally had re- 


covered a little from Jimmy’s comfort- 
able opinion of himself. 

Jimmy gasped. “What do you mean 
exactly?” he asked in a bewildered 
tone. 

Auntie Ruth felt for him and came 
to his aid. She, too, had suffered much 
in days gone by from the magnificent 
language of the clever one of the fam- 
ily. “Aunt Katherine wants to know, 
dear, which paper will be the most 
difficult to you,” she translated oblig- 
ingly, and her eyes twinkled. 

Jimmy moved restively in his chair. 
Now that he could not eat any 
more, he was keenly aware that the 
sun was shining attractively out of 
doors. 

“Oh, I expect they'll all be pretty 
much the same, but it doesn’t matter, 
does it?” he said unhappily. 

Auntie Ruth, acting far more in his 
interests than he suspected, coaxed 
him again to be explicit; and Jimmy, 
driven to bay, made a supreme effort. 

“Well, if you really want to know,” 
he said at last, “I funk the math.” 

Nobody said anything more about 
the vocabulary of Harry’s son after 
this inspired remark. Aunt Elizabeth, 
realizing dimly that the atmosphere 
was electric, broke the pause that fol- 
lowed by asking Jimmy if he was fond 
of reading. 

“Oh, rather! I read an awful lot,” 
answered Jimmy, cheerfully. 

Aunt Katherine brightened consider- 
ably on hearing this. “That's right,” 
she said approvingly. “And what name 
have you learned to honor most in the 
course of your reading, my dear?” 

“Who is your favorite hero?” trans- 
lated Auntie Ruth under her breath. 

The name that he mentioned fell, 
however, on unappreciative ears. Aunt 
Katherine shook her head. Uncle Tim- 
othy thought he hed heard it some- 
where but could not quite remember 
where. Aunt Elizabeth smiled sweetly; 
and it was left to Auntie Ruth to take 
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the obvious course of asking Jimmy 
who his hero was. 

“Why, I mean the Australian, of 
course!” cried Jimmy, staring. 

Uncle Timothy chuckled, and Auntie 
Ruth rippled into laughter. Aunt 
Katherine looked slightly puzzled. 

“I have never heard,” she observed, 
“of a native of that country who has 
distinguished himself either in art or 
in letters.” She followed up this amaz- 
ing remark by asking Jimmy if he had 
yet decided in what career he hoped 
to attain distinction in the life that lay 
before him. 

“Bowling,” promptly replied Jimmy. 

“I beg your pardon?’ said Aunt 
Katherine. 

“Oh, well, Bowling is a pretty wide 
term, isn’t it?” agreed Jimmy, smiling 
amiably. “What I want to get is a 
swerve with the arm and a break back, 
don’t you know!” 

Aunt Katherine had never been fur- 
ther from knowing, and she frowned 
disapprovingly on Auntie Ruth who 
bad again broken into laughter. “I see 
no occasion for mirth in any such dis- 
tortion of the English language,’ she 
said severely. 

“Boys will be boys,” murmured Aunt 
Elizabeth mildly, as Jimmy at last 
managed to escape into the garden. 

Uncle Timothy made another attempt, 
as Jimmy was going to bed that even- 
ing, to persuade him that he stood in 
need of friendly encouragement. 

“Well,” he said in his most jocular 
tone, “quite prepared, I suppose, to see 
your name at the bottom of the list, 
eh?” 

“But I shall not be at the bottom of 
the list, Uncle Timothy,” answered 
Jimmy, thereby robbing Uncle Timothy 
of his joke—an unpardonable offence at 
White Rose Lodge. 

Uncle Timothy, all things considered, 
felt that the moment had come to ad- 
minister a gentle snubbing to Harry’s 
son. “In my young days,” he said 
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weightily, “we were expected to ap- 
pear humble, even if we did not feel 
so.” 

“But why?” asked Jimmy, aggravat- 
ingly unconvinced. “Why should I tell 
a bung about it? You see, I know 
what slackers some of the other fel- 
lows are, so I’m certain I shan’t be 
at the bottom.” 

“Oh, indeed! Shall you be at the 
top, may I ask?” inquired Uncle Tim- 
othy, with heavy sarcasm. 

“Oh, no,” answered Jimmy. “There's 
Waterford major, you see. Jolly smart 
chap, Waterford major! But he’s all 
right; everybody likes him, I mean. 
Oh, no, I shan’t be top. Then there’s 
young Riley. He’s a swotter, awful 
little sneak, wants smacking. Still, he 
does swot. Of course, I shan’t be top, 
Uncle Timothy. Besides,” he added 
blandly, as he was going out of the 
room, “I don’t know more than a dozen 
of the chaps who are going in, and 
there’s fifty-six. So I couldn’t be sure 
of being top, could I? Good-night, 
Unele Timothy!” 

“Conceit,” said Aunt Katherine, as 
the door closed, “has never been a fail- 
ing of our family before, whatever 
our attainments may have been.” 

Aunt Elizabeth very aptly remarked 
that apppearances were sometimes mis- 
leading. 

It was Jimmy’s youngest aunt who 
went to meet Jimmy on his way home 
from the school house at the end of 
his first day of examination. Like the 
rest of the family, she thought that 
Jimmy had rather too good an opinion 
of himself; for his conversation could 
not possibly lead any one to believe 
that he was a scholar. But she did 
not blame him for conceit as the others 
did. 

Having lived upwards of forty years 
with a sister who continually hinted at 
a scholarly reputation that she never 
did anything to support, Auntie Ruth 
found the frank complacency of Jimmy 
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almost refreshing. Besides, she would 
have been able to love Jimmy, what- 
ever his faults were. So, as it was 
probable that the boy would be slightly 
depressed after making the acquaint- 
ance of his Greek papers, she deter- 
mined to be ready with all the sympa- 
thy he might want. 

Jimmy showed no signs of being de- 
pressed as he came swinging along the 
High Street towards her. 

“Well, dear?’ said the youngest 
aunt, anxiously. Were they very bad?” 

“What? The papers?’ asked Jimmy. 
“Oh, they were all right, thanks.” 

“But—but were they not more diffi- 
cult than you expected?” cried Auntie 
Ruth, incredulously. 

“Oh, they were all right, don’t you 
know,” returned Jimmy shrugging his 
shoulders. “I say, Auntie Ruth,” he 
continued with sudden enthusiasm, “do 
you think Uncle Timothy would let 
me take the boat out?” 

“Jimmy dear,” implored Auntie Ruth, 
“do you mean to say that you did both 
papers correctly?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I did them all 
right, I suppose;—oh, yes!” said Jimmy. 
“But do you think Uncle Timothy— 
hullo, Auntie Ruth! What is the joke?” 

For his youngest aunt had again sur- 
prised him by breaking into unaccount- 
able laughter. 

After that, with one exception, Jim- 
my’s papers were “all right” until the 
end of the week. The one exception 
was the “math” paper. 

“I couldn’t do the stupid thing,” he 
announced as he sat down to tea. “I’m 
no good at math. It’s all right if you 
swot, but I hate swotters. May I have 
the jam, please?” 

“You admit then, that the mathemati- 
cal paper presupposed a knowledge of 
the science that you do not possess?” 
said Aunt Katherine inquiringly. 

Jimmy nodded at her, being incapa- 
ble of utterance just then. Between 
the next two mouthfuls he jerked out 
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a sentence that was intended to be il- 
luminating. “Awful lot of trig,” he 
mentioned for Aunt Katherine’s bene- 
fit, as they seemed interested in mathe- 
matics. 

“I do not follow you,” 
Katherine. 

“Oh, sorry!’ said Jimmy, politely. “I 
thought from what you said that you 
knew a lot about it. It doesn’t matter. 
I don’t know anything about it either.” 
He smiled across at her in a friendly 
manner and returned to his bread and 
jam. 

“Do you think,” said Aunt Kath- 
erine, instinctively avoiding Auntie 
Ruth’s eye, “that your failure over the 
mathematical paper will seriously af- 
fect your position in the list of com- 
petitors?”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Jimmy assured 
her confidentially. 

“Am I to understand, then,” persisted 
Aunt Katherine, “that none of the can- 
didates could do the mathematical 
paper?” 

“Oh, well, I suppose some of them 
could. And of course all the swotters 
stayed in and did a bit of faking,” 
explained Jimmy with great lucidity. 
“There was young Riley, little beast! 
He knows no more trig than I do, but 
he stayed the whole two hours, scrib- 
bling on bits of paper, just to make a 
show. Wants his head cuffed, that kid!’ 

“His industry seems to me more com- 
mendable than your tendency to— 
to shirk the difficulties of the mathe- 
matical paper,” said Aunt Katherine, 
freezingly. 

Jimmy stared at her in undisguised 
amusement. “Industry?” he echoed 
with a grin. “Don’t you make any mis- 
take about that, Aunt Katherine! It 
wasn’t industry; it was cockiness. 
Beastly cocky kid, young Riley! I 
don’t mind swotters, at least, not much, 
But I do hate cocky kids. Don’t you, 
Aunt Katherine? Hullo, Auntie Ruth, 
you’re always laughing!” 
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“It’s nearly four o'clock, Jimmy,” 
said Jimmy’s youngest aunt, insinu- 
atingly. 

“Yes, I know,” answered Harry’s 
son, who was lying face downwards on 
the lawn, absorbed in the movements 
of a beetle. 

“And you said the lists would be out 
at half-past three,” continued Auntie 
Ruth. 

“Yes, I know,” said Jimmy again. “I 
say, Auntie Ruth, do come and look at 
this chap,” he added eagerly. 

Auntie Ruth dropped her needlework 
and came obediently across the lawn, 
though she knew nothing of beetles and 
rather disliked things that crawled. 

“Yes, Jimmy, very nice,” she agreed, 
doing her best with a consciousness 
that it was inadequate. But she was 
not to be let off like that, and she had 
to stay and listen to a great deal of 
information about things that crawled, 
which rather modified her original im- 
pression of Jimmy’s intelligence. 

“Where did you learn all that?’ she 
asked when he had finished. At 
school?” 

“Rather not! I never learnt it at all,” 
answered Jimmy. “I say, Auntie Ruth, 
don’t you think it’s a jolly fine thing 
to be a traveller?” 

“Do you mean missionaries?” 
asked doubtfully. 

“No, I don’t,” answered Jimmy, un- 
hesitatingly. “T mean splendid ex- 
plorer people, who go to places—dan- 
gerous places—where no one has ever 
been before, and bring back new sorts 
of flowers and beasts and birds, and 
get into all kinds of tight corners in 
getting hold of ’em!” 

Auntie Ruth’s eyes flashed. “Yes, 
yes!” she cried. “Places where the 
same thing doesn’t happen over and 
over again, day after day, from the be- 
ginning of your life till the end of it! 
Places where there is beauty and ad- 
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venture and excitement—oh, Jimmy, 
those are the places I should go to if 
I were a man!” 

“Those are the places I mean to go 
to when I am a man,” replied Jimmy. 
He rolled over on his side and began 
punching holes in the turf. “Will you 
come too, Auntie Ruth?” he added 
gruffly. 

“Dear Jimmy,” said Jimmy’s young- 
est aunt, softly. That was all. “It is 
striking four o’clock, Jimmy,” she 
added in her ordinary voice, almost im- 
mediately. 

“Oh, hang the scholarship,” grumbled 
Jimmy, lazily. “Who wants to hear 
about the stupid thing?” 

Auntie Ruth remembered the “math” 
paper, and thought she knew the rea- 
son of his disinclination. “Better go 
and get it over, Jimmy boy,” she ad- 
vised. “J want to know; and so do the 
others.” 

Jimmy scrambled unwillingly to his 
feet. “All right,’ he said. Then he 
looked down at her shrewdly, twirl- 
ing his cap round in his fingers. “You 
want to know, because you'd like me 
to get the beastly thing though you 
don’t really think I shall,” he suddenly 
blurted out, with most unusual energy. 
“But Aunt Katherine only wants the 
chance of being superior when she 
hears I haven’t got it; and Uncle Tim- 
othy thinks it will do me good to be 
taken down a peg, and he'll try to be 
funny about it. And Aunt Elizabeth 
doesn’t count. But it doesn’t matter. 
You won't begin tea till I come back, 
will you?” 

He fiung himself off, and Auntie 
Ruth, reflecting rather ruefully how 
they had all called Harry’s son dense 
and unobservant, went indoors. It 
seemed very quiet indoors, even quieter 
than usual; and she crossed the hall 
and looked into the drawing-room. Her 
two sisters were there, and so was 
Uncle Timothy; but no one was saying 
a word. 
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“Has—has Jimmy gone to _ the 
school?’ asked Aunt Elizabeth, as 
Auntie Ruth joined them. 

Auntie Ruth nodded, and Aunt Kath- 
erine changed her seat restlessly for 
one by the window. If Auntie Ruth 
had not known such a thing to be im- 
possible, she avould have said that her 
intellectual sister had suddenly devel- 
oped nerves, a complaint for which she 
generally expressed great contempt, es- 
pecially when Auntie Ruth had neural- 
gia. 

Uncle Timothy polished his eye-glass 
until Auntie Ruth felt that she could 
not endure it another minute. It was 
just as she was feeling this that he 
unexpectedly said something. 

“Can’t think how Harry could have 
been such a fool!” he shouted, so sud- 
denly that every one jumped. 

“Dear Timothy!” said Aunt Eliza- 
beth. “Patience is the quickest in the 
long run—I mean, it’s a wise father 
that—I mean—” she stopped rather un- 
happily. For once, the platitude did 
not seem to be helping matters, 

Uncle Timothy began to stamp about 
the room. 

“No right to send the boy up for such 
a thing,” he went on testily. “Every- 
body knows what the scholarships are 
here—stiffest in England—only a ge- 
nius could get one—all favoritism, too! 
Enough to ruin a boy’s disposition. 
Destroy his faith in himself, and what 
hope is there for his future?’ 

Auntie Ruth smiled at the idea of 
Jimmy’s faith in himself being de- 
stroyed. “I don’t think the scholarship 
will affect his future much,” she re- 
flected aloud. 

Aunt Katherine could not allow this 
to pass unchallenged. “Really, Ruth, 
I fail to grasp the significance of 
such a short-sighted remark,” she said 
irritably. “What future can there 
be for a man without academic 
honors?” 

“Academic honors will not help him 
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in the centre of Africa,” said Auntie 
Ruth, dreamily. “But enthusiasm will, 
and love of nature, and——” 

Three people were staring at her as 
if they thought she had gone mad, and 
Auntie Ruth suddenly observed them. 
“I forgot,” she said, which did not elu- 
cidate matters. 

Aunt Katherine returned to her ob- 
servation of the road outside. 

“Is it not nearly tea-time?”’ she asked 
impatiently. 

“Dear Katherine, we will ring for tea 
if you would like it a little earlier,” 
said Aunt Elizabeth, conciliatingly. 

“Of course I should not like it 
any earlier, Elizabeth,” snapped Aunt 
Katherine. “Have you ever known me 
to wish the hours of the meals to be 
altered? And why did not Harry give 
the child a little extra instruction in 
the subject?’ she added irrelevantly. 
Everybody understood her, however. 
The “math” paper was in all their 
minds. 

“He seems to have done the classical 
papers without much trouble,” said 
Aunt Ruth, hopefully. 

“We have only his word for that,” 
Aunt Katherine reminded her sharply. 
“If the boy had but given us some 
evidence of ordinary common observa- 
tion, it would be something, but—did 
you say anything, Ruth?’ 

“It is no good saying anything,” 
sighed Jimmy’s youngest aunt. “But I 
should not have thought Jimmy was 
lacking in ordinary observation.” She 
did not like to add that it had taken 
her a lifetime to learn as much about 
the inhabitants of White Rose Lodge 
as Jimmy had discovered in rather less 
than a fortnight. 

“IT am used to being put in the 
wrong,” said Aunt Katherine, queru- 
lously; “but I cannot agree that Harry’s 
son is observant. When I sent him to 
fetch the green wool out of my work- 
box, he brought me the black knitting 
silk.” 
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“He probably met a caterpillar on 
the way,” said Auntie Ruth. 

She was prepared for a snappish re- 
tort; but it never came. Aunt Kath- 
erine had risen to her feet with a dra- 
matic gesture. She turned instinct- 
ively to Auntie Ruth, as though she felt, 
just for that one moment, that no one 
else in the room was quite so strong- 
hearted or so human, after all, as Jim- 
my’s youngest aunt. 

“Ruth!” she exclaimed. “He is com- 
ing up the street. Don’t—don’t let us 
be hard on him, ginls.” 

No one had ever heard Aunt Kath- 
erine speak in that tone before. It was 
also not usual to address Jimmy's 
aunts as girls; and for a moment no 
one quite knew what to do. Then 
Auntie Ruth ran to the window and let 
her hand rest, as if by accident, on 
Aunt Katherine's sleeve. 

“Does he look depressed, Kate?” she 
asked lightly. 

“I—I cannot see very well,” faltered 
Aunt Katherine. 

“Lean out, Ruth, and tell us how he 
is looking,” cried Uncle Timothy from 
behind. 

“[ cannot say his appearance is in 
any way peculiar,” answered Auntie 
Ruth. “His hands are in his pockets, 
and he seems to be whistling; and he 
is dawdling along just as he al- 
ways does, even if he is in a great 
hurry.” 

Her characteristic laugh rang out, 
and the familiar sound suddenly made 
them all feel normal again. Aunt Kath- 
erine stiffened at once. 

“Failure will no doubt have a salu- 
tary effect upon Harry’s son,” she re- 
marked sternly. 

“Do the fellow good,” agreed Uncle 
Timothy, boisterously. “All the same, 
I think I'd better go out and meet 
him,” he added, shuttling hastily to the 
door. 

“Hullo, Uncle Timothy, am I late for 
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uncle flung open the front door and 
grasped him unexpectedly by the 
hand. 

“No, no!” answered Uncle Timothy, 
airily. “Thought I'd let you in as I 
was passing the door, that’s all! Come 
in, my boy, come in. Wipe your boots, 
wipe your boots—that’s -right!” 

He was speaking in the caressing 
tone one would use in persuading a 
child not to cry; and Jimmy looked 
puzzled. However, he wiped his bvots, 
which were perfectly clean, and saun- 
tered into the drawing-room. 

“Is tea ready?’ he asked. 

It was Undoubtedly the only way to 
take it; and, prepared as they were 
for his failure, the three women felt 
proud and sorry all at once as they 
saw him standing there with an un- 
concern so obviously put on. It was 
the way their favorite brother, Jim- 
my’s father, had taken all the big 
blows that had fallen to his lot through 
life. 

Then Auntie Ruth came forward and 
slipped her arm through his. 

“Yes, tea is ready,” she answered. 
“And of course it’s all right, Jimmy.” 

She borrowed from his vocabulary, 
feeling instinctively that he would un- 
derstand it better than her own in his 
hour of need. But she had forgotten 
that Jimmy’s vocabulary, if limited, 
was elastic enough in its functions. 

“Yes, it’s all right,” he responded, 
readily, “I should like to have been top, 
but third isn’t bad. And dad will be 
pleased, won’t he? Oh, it’s all 
right. But how did you hear, Auntie 
Ruth?” 

There was a moment's breathless 
pause; and the unconscious Jimmy pro- 
ceeded to furnish details. “Don’t 
know who's second,” he said; “but it’s 
not one of our chaps. Waterford majer 
is top. That’s pretty decent, isn’t it?” 

A curious sound from the window 
made him stop. 

“We-—we have done Harry’s son a 
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great injustice!” suddenly sobbed the 
clever one of the family. 

“Pon my soul!” ejaculated Uncle 
Timothy, recovering slowly from his 
amazement. “So when we thought you 
were bragging, you were simply telling 
the truth, eh? A pretty artful fellow 
you are to take in your poor old uncle 
like that!” 

Platitudes rushed helter-skelter into 
Aunt Elizabeth’s mind. 

“All's well that ends well, isn’t it, 
Jimmy? Slow and sure wins the day, 
slow and sure, Jimmy!” she said, and 
kissed him affectionately. 

Jimmy submitted to the embrace, 
and wondered what they were all talk- 
ing about. Why was it artful to speak 
the truth instead of bluffing like young 
Riley? And he wished Aunt Katherine 
wouldn’t cry just because he had got 
the scholarship. “When will tea be 
ready, Auntie Ruth?” he asked, back- 
ing uncomfortably out of the room. 

“Come along; I’ve ordered honey and 
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hot cakes!” cried Auntie Ruth, sweep- 
ing him off to the dining-room. Then 
she forgot that she was nearly fifty 
and danced him wildly round the table. 
“Oh, Jimmy, it’s splendid!” she ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. 

Jimmy smiled happily. “Waterford 
major’s a topper, isn’t he?’ he said, a 
curious expression that Auntie Ruth in- 
nocently imagined to refer solely to 
Waterford major’s position at the head 
of the list. 

“Yes, he is,” she agreed with pardon- 
able indifference. “But listen, Jimmy!” 
she went on hurriedly. “I want to tell 
you something. We were both wrong. 
Aunt Katherine does not really mean to 
be superior at all.” 

Jimmy nodded. “I know,” he said. 
Then a smile illumined the countenance 
that had so often been called dull and 
unresponsive since he came to stay at 
White Rose Lodge, nearly a fortnight 
ago. “Aunt Katherine's all right, isn’t 
she?” he added. 

Evelyn Sharp. 





A “MIDNIGHT DARLING.”* 


Charles Lamb seems to have inspired 
every one who has written about him. 
No English Classics have been so well 
edited as our great letter-writers—Wal- 
pole, Cowper, Byron, FitzGerald (not to 
speak of the Pastons)—yet not one of 
these probably has been so diligently 
collected, collated, and commented on 
as Lamb. Who now reads Barry Corn- 
will or Talfourd save only in connec- 
tion with their memorials of the rusty 
little man in black, “the least among 
the apostles”? Of Mr. Fitzgerald,. of 
Mr. Hazlitt, of Canon Ainger, of Mr. 
Macdonald, and, above all, of Mr. Lu- 
cas it may be equally said that they 


*“The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb.” 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Vol. VI.and VII. Let- 
ters, 1796-1820, 1821-1834. (Methuen, 15s. net.) 


have surpassed themselves on this 
theme. Like Dr. Johnson and Disraeli, 
Lamb has an individuality about which 
it is impracticable to drone. He inter- 
ests men of letters, who will go on 
writing about him and will write well. 
Having regard to the fact that Lamb 
died in 1834, it seems a disagreeable 
and anomalous fact that a considerable 
proportion of his letters are still copy- 
right, and that consequently it is neces- 
sary to purchase ten or more different 
books in order to possess a complete 
set of his printed correspondence. 
Hunted after like bric-A-brac, many of 
his letters, still unprinted, are hoarded 
in private safes in America. One effect 
of this, however, has been an unparal- 
leled zeal and emulation in collecting 
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such letters and fragments as are avail- 
able. Thus Mr. Fitzgerald in 1875 ac- 
cumulated 449, Canon Ainger 417 in 
1888, increased to 467 in 1904, Mr. Mac- 
donald 589 in 1903, and Mr. Lucas in 
the present volumes 590, including a 
few letters of Mary Lamb’s and some 
additional fragments. Both these last 
include some “letterets” (as Lamb calls 
them), which Canon Ainger denomi- 
nates “affronts” to an _ intelligent 
reader. Here is one of them which is 
now, we believe, first printed. “I come, 
Grimalkin! 1 thousand, 8 hundred, and 
21 years and a wee bit since you 
and I were redeemed. I doubt if you 
are done properly yet.” The kindliest 
of canons would omit this as a blemish 
upon a saintly life. Mr. Lucas is wiser, 
in our opinion, in presenting us with 
the man as he was, not as he ought 
(perhaps) to have been; Lamb himself, 
we know, ever preferred man as he 
ought not to be. With a text hitherto 
unapproachable, many modernized or 
bowdlerized passages being now given 
for the first time precisely as Lamb 
wrote them, and over seventy new 
letters, Mr. Lucas seems to have sur- 
passed all his predecessors, excellent as 
these are, in thoroughness—a thorough- 
ness which takes the form of com- 
plete mastery wherever guidance is 
necessary, and sometimes where it is 
not absolutely necessary. His refer- 
ence to this subject in his preface 
shows a commendable knowledge of 
human nature. “Many of my notes, I 
am greatly afraid, will be thought a 
superfluity. But having begun this edi- 
tion with the determination to make it 
as complete and illustrative as I could, 
I have continued in the letters to trace 
the sources of quotations, and to at- 
tend to other minutiz.” It becomes so 
easy under his guidance to assume a 
complete omniscience that we are quite 
put out when he fails to satisfy our 
curiosity on any point whatever, how- 
ever minute, however trifling, however 
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obscure. A few microscopic errors we 
have detected, the most conspicuous 
perbaps being the misprint “fearless” 
for “earless on high stood unabashed 
Defoe,” and Trelawney for Trelawny 
(passim). But the only shortcoming, we 
are convinced, of which any complaint 
coyld reasonably be made is that of the 
index, which in a book of this kind 
ought to be very full and very ac- 
curate, and which is neither. 


Of few books probably can it be said 
with more justice than of “Lamb’s Let- 
ters” that they are a liberal education 
in themselves. If a library may be 
termed your true University, then shall 
a course of Lamb’s correspondence con- 
stitute the truest University training. 
A fine flavor of books pervades the 
whole; a good deal of leisure and some 
instruction in literis humanioribus is in- 
dispensable for any who would de- 
rive a full measure of benefit from the 
curriculum. But for those who are 
tipe for such a banquet what a feast 
of the gods is here prepared—just upon 
six hundred distinct, original, and in- 
dividual plats! Lamb by a_ subtle 
metempsychosis has become one of his 
own “midnight darlings.” How de- 
lightful to draw the curtains and, 
while the starry signs revolve in their 
courses, still to continue the merry 
conference with the choice spirits that 
he evokes. It is a world in itself mov- 
ing in its own orbit, and it seems to 
carry its own atmosphere and its own 
heavenly bodies around with it. The 
inspired youth of Lamb’s schooldays is. 
the first of these luminaries; and how 
vast seems his orb as it rises in the 
east, how it dwindles in size and color 
as it circles the horizon, until it sets as 
it were suddenly and not without a 
touch of almost tragic splendor, and 
Lamb is left lamenting “Coleridge is 
dead,” and is never quite the same- 
man again. His early adoration is. 
touchingly revealed in 1797 on his part- 
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ing with “C.” and his new friends at 
Nether Stowey, in such sweet sorrow 
that, having overlooked a garment 
when he rose in the early morning to 
intercept the coach in response to the 
eall of British India, he could feel it in 
his heart “to envy that great-coat lin- 
gering so cunningly behind.” He had 
expected too much, a good deal more 
at any rate than Coleridge could give, 
and it became natural for him in the 
lenitive process of time to laugh at 
“the archangel a little damaged” whom 
he never ceased to love. No genius, 
however great, was thenceforth tute- 
lary to Charles Lamb. With Words- 
worth he was on the easiest terms al- 
most from the first. “Wordsworth, the 
great poet, is coming to town; he is 
to have apartments in the Mansion- 
house. He says he does not see much 
difficulty in writing like Shakespeare if 
he had a mind totry it. It is clear that 
nothing is wanting but the mind.” The 
one intellect against which in “its natu- 
ral and healthy state’? Lamb liked, in 
a sense, to pit his own (as Johnson 
might have done with Burke’s) was 
that of Hazlitt. “I get no conversation 
in London that is absolutely worth at- 
tending to but his.” It is a pity that 
the letters to Hazlitt are so very few in 
number. Most of what might be called 
the “show” letters are to be found 
in the first volume, covering the early 
or pre-Elian period and _ including 
the grand series to Wordsworth, and 
those delicate and priceless creations 
of fantastic humor, whimsical elabora- 
tion, and quasi-professional wit, which 
he lavished upon Thomas Manning. 
Manning mentions some people named 
Ogle. “By the way,” says Lamb, “may 
not the Ogles of Somersetshire be some 
kind of descendants of King Lear?” 
“How do you like the Mandarinesses?” 
he writes to his friend, now in China, 
“Are you on some little footing with 
any of them?” We have no vision of 
Lamb laughing and crying over his 
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creations as Dickens is known to have 
done. But cannot we imagine the half- 
released smiles that must have played 
over his countenance as he penned the 
whole of that letter in which he la- 
mented Manning “burying such parts 
among nasty, unconversable, horse- 
belching Tartars”? 

The essays of 1820 and adjacent 
years may have drained off a little of 
the incompressible spirits of the earlier 
Manning correspondence. The set epis- 
tolary pieces, one might say, were dis- 
charged before the day of “Elia.” Yet 
is there certainly no general diminu- 
tion of sparkle or interest in the Life 
as portrayed in the letters of the pres- 
ent second volume. We come to recog- 
nize, it may be, certain infallible provo- 
eations to ebullitions of wit—and we 
perceive the resulting jokes running to 
some extent into well-worn grooves. 
Thus, with regard to the dry drudgery 
of the desk’s dead wood (confusion rot 
the firs of the forest that die into 
desks!) of which he is so enamored of 
complaining, ‘“‘The desk enters into my 
soul,” “I am almost grown to the 
wood.” He laments that the gentle- 
manly qualities, such as a sense of 
humor and neckcloths twice a day, are 
gradually “oozing away.” Never see- 
ing the light of the sun six hours a day, 
“I am surprised to find how pretty it 
shines Sundays.” “I wish I were a 
Caravan driver or a Penny Postman.” 
“I come, my dear,” he breaks off an in- 
teresting letter, “Where is the indigo 
book?” or “Called off to do the deposits 
on cotton wool.” This clerical obligato 
is exquisite. It is in the nature of hu- 
man contradictions, too, that after leay- 
ing his step-wife, as he called the office, 
Lamb too soon drifted into unhappi- 
ness. Too late he thought of the pa- 
tience of tailors—the Lord ChanceBor— 
the Brooding Hen. It is to the office, 
let us remember, we owe the fact that 
these letters were uncovenanted and 
unpaid for, a circumstance to which we 
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cannot but believe, for all said to the 
contrary, that they owe a certain fra- 
grance of their own, shared only in a 
measure by certain letters of Fitz- 
Gerald’s and Cowper’s. They were 
nearly all written during office hours. 
“I can write letters only at the office,” 
in answer to epistles (often containing 
bulky enclosures) addressed to Mr. 
Lamb at the India House, “free of 
charge”’—a pleasing privilege swept 
away by the cruelty of the Directors in 
1817. Even so, we may predict a de- 
termination of his quill to caper when- 
ever one of his correspondents is 
abroad, and he affects to be bewildered 
by foreign ways—“What you mean by 
Poste Restante, God knows!” “Chatty 
Briant is well, I hope?” “I never read 
books of Travel,” “Homo sum unius 
linguz,” “I have a timid imagination,” 
“T am a Christian, Englishman, Lon- 
doner, Templar.” He likes to play 
with the obvious figment that he had 
been a journalistic desperado in his 
youth, sparing neither age nor sex, and 
to exaggerate his exploits as a brawler 
at church ceremonials, a mocker at 
funerals, a disturber of weddings. The 
serious moments of life, he said with 
a deeper meaning, often appeared to 
him the most ludicrous; and to this 
side of him we owe some whimsical 
pranks of mischief, such as his instruc- 
tion of Lizzie Hunt in the art of say- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer backwards. We 
must not omit his gustatory raptures 
(perfect examples of emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity), assuming the 
form of an ecstatic delight in acknowl- 
edging brawn, hares, feathered game, 
cold goose-pye, above all, pig (“I take 
him to have been Chinese and a fe- 
male; his little foots would have gone 
into the silver slipper’); and then his 
fibbing letters and malicious joy in 
what Swift and Arbuthnot called 
“bites’—“I shall certaimly go to the 
Naughty Man some day for my fib- 
bings”: “Emma has just died choak’d 
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with a gerund in Dum—we found a 
particle in rus in the pericordium,” 
“Procter has got a wen growing out 
at the nape of his neck which his wife 
wants him to have cut off, but I think 
it rather an agreeable excrescence—re- 
dundant, like his poetry.” The most 
circumstantial of all perhaps is the de- 
scription of Godwin taken up for pick- 
ing pockets, or those of Coleridge liv- 
ing in open sin, or dying and leaving 
40,000 treatises in criticism and meta- 
physics, but few in a state of comple- 
tion. Of finished varieties of all these 
relatively stereotyped jests (not for- 
getting the fun he can extract from a 
curious blot, or the scratching out joke, 
when he erases a few lines and re- 
marks “the best thing in the letter was 
written here,” or “but I was forgetting 
you did not understand German,”’) we 
could tell off instance after instance 
never stale, always diverting. 

The moving incidents (and there were 
a good few of them) in Lamb’s ordina- 
rily uneventful life seemed to exercise 
a strange exhilaration upon his episto- 
lary style. Thus, when they moved 
from the Temple to Covent-garden in 
1817, he wrote to Dorothy Wordsworth 
in the highest of spirits:— 


We are in the individual spot I like 
best in all this great city. The thea- 
tres, with all their noises; Covent Gar- 
den, dearer to me than any gardens of 
Alcinous, where we are morally sure 
of the earliest peas and ’sparagus. 
Bow-street, where the thieves are ex- 
amined, within a few yards of us. 
Mary had not been here four-and- 
twenty hours before she saw a thief. 
She sits at the window working, and 
casually throwing out her eyes, she 
sees a concourse of people coming this 
way, with a constable to conduct the 
solemnity. These little incidents 
agreeably diversify a female life. 


Equally spirited in an exuberant let- 
ter to Tom Hood is the description of 
the move from Colebrook to Enfield 
just ten years later:— 











We shall get in by Michael’s Mass. 
’Twas with some pain we were evuls'd 
from Colebrook. You may find some 
of our flesh sticking to the door posts. 
To change habitations is to die to 
them, and in my time I have died 
seven deaths, ... It is not our inten- 
tion to abandon Regent-street and 
West-end perambuiations (monastic 
and terrible thought!), but occasionally 
to breathe the fresher air of the me- 
tropolis. We shall put up a bed-room 
or two for occasional ex-rustication. 
Plays too we'll see—perhaps our own. 
. . - Old homely tell-truths and learn- 
truths in the virtuous shades of En- 
field. Liars again and mocking gibers 
in the coffee houses and resorts of Lon- 
don. What can a mortal man desire 
more for his bi-parted nature? 
O the curds and cream you shall eat 
with us here! 
O the turtle soup and lobster salads 
we shall devour with you there! 
O the old books we shall peruse here! 
O the new nonsense we shall trifle 
over there! 
O Sir T. Browne!—here. 
O Mr. Hood and Mr. Jerdan there. 


But moves, alas! are not such exhila- 
rating things as they first appear. 
The great move of all, the Hegira or 
Flight from Leadenhall when Charles 
Lamb, clericus olim, “came home for 
ever,” took place on March 29, 1825, 
and for a space of two or three years 
the aspirations of the bi-parted Caro- 
lus, “Eliambo,” the town and rustic 
Lamb, “Urbanus Sylvanus,” were mod- 
erately realized. His health is fairly 
good, he has that chief Spirit of 
Riches, Time, he has his £441 net per 
annum, no office hours nor irksome or- 
ders to obey; the chief specific anxi- 
eties of earlier days, the health of 
Mary and the price of mutton, have 
sensibly diminished. His adopted 


child Emma Isola brings a ray of sun- 
shine into the literary life of the Tooth- 
ache and its relieving Gumboil, as he 
once described Brother and Sister over 
their nightly task. The swell and vol- 
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ume of his interest in life does not 
seem perceptibly lessened—at least for 
atime. Gradually, however, an insist- 
ent melancholy, with but little repin- 
ing, yet ineffably sad and conveying a 
lament as of some unsatisfied instincts, 
succeeds the more palpable worries of 
middle life and creeps slowly but surely 
over the spirit of the correspondence. 
The gravitation of the pointer to a 
more settled melancholy may almost 
be said to begin with the letter of 
January, 1827, on the death of “Poor 
Norris,” one of the most beautiful and 
pathetic ever penned. “He was my 
friend and my father’s friend all the 
life I can remember. I seem to have 
made foolish friendships ever since. 
... To the last he called me Charley. 
I have none to call me Charley now.” 
There is a sureness of touch about 
every sentence here which is almost 
Shakespearean, not in the sense of the 
writer of worked-up bravura passages 
such as the Mab speech of Mercutio 
or the Seven Ages of Man (to which 
might be compared Lamb’s worked-up 
and re-copied tours de force such as 
the description of Hillingdon Rural 
Church), but as the artist of maturer 
experience. Lamb comes out here into 
the wider horizon of literature. A 
glimpse of him in a melancholy far re- 
moved from that of five years back, 
when he was aweary of the world, 
with a skull to let and not enough voli- 
tion to comb out his eyebrows, is pre- 
sented in a most depressing letter to 
“B.B.” of July, 1829. Dolefully dream- 
ing of Covent-garden, weary of all-day- 
long days in the country (by candle 
and firelight one may court oblivion 
of the detestable verdure), the bodies 
he cared for, he lamented, were in their 
graves; his old clubs had crumbled 
away; when he was in town there was 
nowhere to go, and back at home he 
moped like a sick cat in a corner. A 
void was ¢reated even by the depart- 
ure of an ill-tempered maid, a homely 
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piece, succeeded by an attentive and 
amiable girl, but a new comer, less 
than a cat, just better than a dresser. 
Books indeed! Empty things in boards 
they club for at book clubs. The maga- 
zines of to-day—what trash! So he de- 
plores a later day. He suffers from a 
surfeit of time (no work is so far worse 
than all work!). The mind preys on it- 


self—in solitude. He is absolutely 
alone. Mary’s absences grow in fre- 


quency and in length. Formerly they 
were “nice little durations” of six 
weeks or so. Now “half her life she is 
dead to me.” The prejudices, the oddi- 
ties and reticences, which often ren- 
dered him unaccountable to strangers, 
grew upon him in his retirement. He 
relapsed with an increasing frequency 
into reverie and absent-mindedness. 
When a visitor unexpectedly arrived, 
this slight tenebrous figure in rusty 
black would suddenly disappear, put- 
ting on his hat without a word and 
proceeding to order an extra pint of 
porter at the neighboring tavern. An 
exhilaration for which porter could 
hardly account was sometimes the re- 
sult. His “insuperable proclivity” grew 
upon him beyond question, and was 
accompanied, it would seem, by some 
manifestations of self-neglect, a habit 
of sleeping in his clothes, an unkempt- 
ness, which was just the thing to pro- 
voke the wrath and stimulate the mal- 
ice of the Carlyles. 


Such, however, was the inextinguish- 
able character of this man, this poor, 
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unworldly City clerk, son of a gentle- 
man’s gentleman, and a grandson of a 
Lincolnshire shepherd, that such flaws 
appear as mere dust in the balance. 
Upon reflection, indeed, it is not for his 
wit, unrivalled as it was, that we re- 
vere him; it is not for his services to 
English criticism, though it is a true 
saying that no one will ever love the 
old English writers as he did; nor is 
it for what is often rather widely 
spoken of as his heroism in devoting 
his life to his sister—for Mary Lamb, 
after all, was not only one of the most 
agreeable of companions when she was 
herself, but she was of a disposition 
which rendered her society almost in- 
dispensable toCharles’s continuous com- 
fort and happiness. It is something be- 
hind and beyond all this which makes 
us so fond of Charles Lamb and so 
proud of his being an Englishman. In 
him it could well be said that “the ele- 
ments were so mixed” that Nature 
might say of him, “He was a good 
man.” His life, too, was gentle, and 
so native was his goodness that we 
feel instinctively that no country, no 
nation, however favored, could produce 
such another, only England. Unique 
and Blessed Charles Lamb! We do 
not agree with Canon Ainger (following 
Thackeray) in wishing to canonize him, 
but we admit we should like to see 
him beatified—for his is a dearer name 
even than that of Blessed Thomas 
More. When we get a better man we 
may expect better Letters! 





ON THE 


It is a month’s caravan march from 
Adana in the Cilician Plain to Diar- 
bekr on the head waters of the Tigris. 
The month in which we travelled that 
bit of country had been the wettest 
and coldest of the winter. We had 
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struggled for days against an east 
wind, and a driving sleet. Our tents 
were such sodden heaps of rags, that 
we were forced to discard them for the 
warmer, if less pleasant, atmosphere of 
khdus and native houses. These houses 


























were mostly underground holes, or 
small mud huts shaped like beehives. 
They were wonderfully elastic. Our 
host and his family, the escort of 
zaptiehs, our two servants and our- 
selves, a dog or two, and occasion- 
ally a horse, all bivouacked together 
in a dark room measuring about 12 
by 18 feet. Food had been scarce; 
for we did not travel with Cook’s pro- 
vision-mules, and a dragoman to pro- 
duce chickens and eggs at a moment's 
notice. 

Christmas Day, 1902, brought us to 
Diarbekr, a wet and hungry party, 
somewhat the worse for exposure and 
reduced rations; but a week’s rest in 
the comfort of the English Consul’s 
house made a start on our voyage pos- 
sible on New Year’s Day. 

The Tigris, here a fast and turbid 
stream, is backed by the snow moun- 
tains of Kurdistan in the distance, and 
confronted darkly by Diarbekr, a 
gloomy and forbidding city of but- 
tressed walls and black fortresses. 
The raft had been a week in making. 
and was not yet ready when we rode 
down from the city to embark. They 
were loading it with bags of merchan- 
dise, the builder being a merchant, who 
took the opportunity of our voyage for 
driving a little trade. Our raft was 
wide and spacious, made of layers of 
poplar poles, to which were attached 
inflated pig and sheep-skins, to the 
number of 250. 

The sacks of merchandise almost cov- 
ered the front part of the raft. and 
made a dry floor, on which we estab- 
lished ourselves each morning with 
our sheepskin coats. The other half 
of the raft was occupied by the two 
huts in which we lived. These huts 
were made of strips of rough gray 
felt, adorned with figures and pat- 


terns in red, and stretched on a frame- 
work of light poles. The floors were 
and the doors 
One 


neatly boarded over; 
were simply curtains of the felt. 
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of these we appropriated as a bedroom, 
the other served as general sitting- 
room, kitchen, barrack-room for the 
zaptiehs, and men’s sleeping-room. It 
was heaped high with cooking-pots and 
pans, guns, swords, pistols, knives, 
sheepskin coats, mud-bespattered sad- 
dlebags, and provisions. 

We were about to start, and had 
waved to the crowd on the shore, when 
down the hill from the city galloped 
a horseman at full tilt, waving his 
arms and beckoning to us to stop. 
The dismounted rider was helped on 
board; and he asked for word of me 
alone. We retired into the hut for an 
interview. He was an exile from 
Constantinople of six years’ standing. 
Suspected of Liberal tendencies, he 
had been marched off by night, ua- 
known to his family, relieved of his 
money, and sent to the Eastern prov- 
inces. He had not even the nominal 
office with which many a Turkish exile 
whiles away the tedious time. Escape 
was his quest. He could join us at 
some village a day south of Diarbekr— 
so far flight might be possible—thence 
might he serve us as kelekji (rafts- 
man), servant, anything? He only 
asked for hiding on the raft—he would 
feed himself, and ask no pay. But we 
had been warned against exiles; and 
I did not detain this one long. It was 
as much as our security was worth to 
risk an embroilment with the Govern- 
ment for harboring political prisoners. 
He was the third exile who had asked 
our help. “Jnshaaliah,” he answered 
me, sadly, when I told him he must 
hope for a brighter day. Achmet Bey 
was a fine man, a gentleman and well- 
educated. His tall figure in the fez 
and black military coat was a very de- 
jected one as we floated away. The 
crowd on the shore shouted their fare- 
wells and their good wishes for our 
safety, till a sudden turn in the river 
swept us from their sight. 

Few rafts laden with merchandise 
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reach Mossul quite sound. They are 
usually shot at on the way, the raft is 
often broken up or disabled, and the 
goods seized. (Our own kelekji had 
made the voyage thirteen times, and 
had only once escaped with his raft 
untouched.) We had been instructed 
what to do when this happened. We 
were to point our revolvers at the 
enemy, and put our hats on. The hats 
were the really effective precaution. 
What but our hats showed we were 
Franga, and great Pashas? We wore 
native sheepskins and silk keffiyehs 
round our heads as a rule; and there 
was nothing to distinguish us from 
the natives, at a distance. 

A few days later we were “held up” 
in the correct way. A party of sav- 
age-looking Kurds lined the river on 
both sides, pointing their ancient 
match-lock guns at the raft. It was a 
harrow curve of the stream. A few 
yards further, another handful of them 
covered our escape with their guns 
from the top of a steep bit of cliff that 
here overhung us. A few minutes be- 
fore, we had noticed a woman lurking 
among the rocks of the shore, and had 
wondered why she surveyed us so 
closely, and then ran off across a short 
“cut” to join the river further down. 
She had given the signal of our ap- 
proach; and the men were in readiness. 
Revolvers, hats, and a great deal of 
explanatory shouting combined in our 
favor; the men dropped their guns and 
slunk away. 

The frosts were hard at night, and in 
the early morning long icicles fringed 
the banks; but for the first ten days, 
the sun shone, and it was never monot- 
onous. The kelekji sang and lamented 
in poetic strains all day long as he 
steered the raft, the men chatted cheer- 
ily, the water lapped, and the raft 
creaked, Occasionally a skin burst 
with a clap, the signal for a noisy al- 
tercation among the men, and a stop 
to blow it out again. Even Hassan, the 
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solemn Turk, condescended to talk 
sometimes. 

Hassan was a true Turk. He spoke 
little and he laughed less. When he 
was pleased, he smoked a cigarette 
and smiled, patting us gently on the 
shoulder if we sat by him on the 
ground. “Sdéyle bir tuhaf”’ (“Say some- 
thing funny”), he would remark some- 
times, if he wanted an outlet for his 
feelings of content; and then the most 
infantile joke would make him laugh 
till he shook. But these occasions were 
rare. When he was angry, he smoked 
a cigarette also; and he looked thunder. 
It was best to keep out of his way 
then. When he was sad, he smoked a 
cigarette again; but he groaned aloud 
as he smoked. That was his only way 
of expressing that he was unhappy. 
He never murmured in words. Hassan 
faced what came to him; and was 
sure it was inevitable. For an hour 
or so he would groan; but, once his 
mind was adjusted to the new fact, 
no word of complaint ever passed his 
lips. 

When the sun shone, Hassan was 
very happy on the raft. “Ah, rahat,” 
(Oh, what peace!) he would say, as 
he sat cross-legged in the sunshine, 
leaning against the hut; “hich kallaba- 
lak yok.” (“No noise, no crowd.”) Sway- 
ing himself to and fro, he would imi- 
tate the long jogging of the pack- 
mules in the mud, shake his head with 
disapproval, and sigh with relief at 
the change in our fortunes. “Where 
are we going to, Hassan?’ “Bilmemki 
Pasha—deniza kadar?” (“I don’t know, 
Pasha—as far as the sea?’). That was 
his hope--to sail and sail for ever till 
the big sea carried us away, away 
from the possibilities of tents, and 
mud, and jogging mules. But mostly 
Hassan was silent, only touching my 
arm occasionally if a village was in 
sight, or a bird we had not seen be- 
fore. 

Every day 


there were wonderful 
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birds to watch. Round Jezireh and 
Mossul, in the low marshes and desert 
places, they swarmed, resplendent in 
the sun. Geese and wild duck of every 
sort, great flocks of herons, pink- 
legged flamingoes standing in the stag- 
nant back-waters, cranes, all snowy- 
white, or white with crests of rose, 
and, further south, white and black 
gulls from the Gulf. 

Before we got into the desert, soutb 
of Mossul, we passed many villages. 
At first, as in Mesopotamia, they were 
mere heaps of mud or stones, the roofs 
of underground houses. Then they as- 
sumed a more human appearance; and 
the roofs were of flat mud. Further 
south still, we came upon regular cave- 
villages. The villagers were of many 
different races. It was impossible to 
distinguish a Kurd from an Armenian 
village, or a Chaldzan from a Nes- 
torian. There were Yezidis too. and 
Jacobites, and Kizil-Bashes, and Sy- 
rians. There was little to choose be- 
tween them all for poverty and gen- 
eral wretchedness; but these were less 
conspicuous in the cave-villages, for 
there one expected less human charac- 
teristics. For some days the higher 
parts of the cliffs had been marked 
with the mouths of caves, many of 
them ancient tombs with carved lin- 
tels and an occasional portico of rock 
in front. It was not till we reached 
Hassan-Keif, a town standing near the 
mouth of the Bohtan-Su, one of the 
largest tributaries of the Tigris on the 
left bank, that we saw a regular cave- 
town. Standing at the head of a nar- 
row gorge, Hassan-Keif was once a 
stronghold of the Yezidis, and is 
crowned with two fine castles standing 
at the top of the cliff on either side. 
The broken piers of a huge Roman 
bridge jut out into the river, and, on 
the shore, are the ruins of an old 
Christian town, with the remains of 
churches and mosques littered in con- 
fusion together. Behind and above 
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these ruins, on both sides of the river, 
the cliffs are honey-combed with caves. 
Most of them have once been used as 
tombs. Weird and forbidding, their 
black mouths yawn at the passing 
rafts, and present anything but an 
hospitable appearance. As we swept 
under the broken bridge, and came to 
sbore by the ruined town, the gray 
cliffs above were suddenly gay with a 
moving mass of brilliant colors. The 
whole population swarmed out of their 
caves to look at us landing, and moved 
about on the rock footways and stair- 
cases which connect the numerous 
homes. Patches of green, scarlet, and 
violet, with great blobs of vivid yellow, 
betrayed the feast of Bairam; for 
Hassan-Keif, though nominally Chal- 
dzean, will not be outdone in finery by 
its Moslem neighbors. Three Kurdish 
ladies of the place, to whom we gave a 
passage on our raft for a few stages, 
were the most gorgeously attired and 
the most deeply veiled of any Eastern 
women I have seen. The men are even 
more magnificent at close quarters. 
In their black goatskin jackets, 
trimmed with gold braid, their smart 
blue trousers tight below the knee, and 
the formidable array of pistols and 
daggers at the belt, they are a most 
imposing set of men. As in all the 
villages of the Tigris, there is a great 
mixture of races. Here the prevailing 
type was Kurdish, though the inhabi- 
tants call themselves Christians; the 
square faces, high cheek-bones, thick 
black hair cut straight across the fore- 
head, and massive figures, being un- 
mistakable. The men of Hassan-Keif 
have a name, even in Turkish Arabia, 
for lawlessness and devilry; and they 
exact what toll they please frow pas- 
sengers on the river. Commandeering 
a minute donkey on the shore, I rode 
triumphantly up to the caves, a natural 
way worn by the bare feet of ages of 
passers-by. 

The Mudir (Governor of a district), a 
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cunning Kurd of the debased city type, 
entertained us in his cave, the largest 
of the town, with coffee and superb 
water-melons. The rough walls of his 
cave were damp and bare; but the 
divan of baked mud round the room 
was gay with bright carpets, and—ob- 
ject of envy—a piece of glass had been 
found to fit the hole of a window, ex- 
cept for the matter of two or three 
insignificant inches. Hassan-Keif is on 
the miain-road to Sert, Biblis, and Van 
—all towns of the farthest east of Tur- 
key. They are famous to-day, as they 
were ten years ago, for massacre and 
bloodshed. Such scenes are easily 
imagined among the dark caves and 
fierce cave-dwellers of Hassan-Keif. 
Two days south of Diarbekr, we en- 
tered the splendid gorges of the Kur- 
distan Mountains. Straight cliffs; with 
bold flat surfaces, rise in places sheer 
from the water’s edge; and the river, 
turbid and shadowy below, thunders 
over a chaos of sunken rocks and 
boulders. The face of the rock was 
wet with melting frost and trickling 
streams, and stained with mosses, 
green, yellow, and apricot-pink. In 
the narrow clefts of the rock, giant 
maiden-hair ferns jutted out. The cliff, 
running to 800 or 1000 feet above us, 
Was crowned with turreted rocks, 
standing bold and black against the 
far-off snows of the mountains. The 
kelekji had often hard work to steer 
the rickety craft through the swirling, 
thundering flood; for the curves of the 
river were abrupt, and huge boulders 
lay sunk, only just invisible, below the 
water. Intense was the excitement on 
board when a deep booming in front 
announced our approach to a rapid. 
Planted between two sacks, close to 
the edge of the raft in front, and cov- 
ered with a water-proof, I had the best 
view of any. Hassan took up a posi- 
tion behind me, and held my belt 
when the raft ducked under the waves. 
The zaptiehs both helped the kelekji at 
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the oar; and, with shouts and yells, 
and loud cries upon Allah, and curses 
upon the evil spirits of the gorge, we 
reeled onwards towards the whirlpool 
ahead. 

Creaking, heaving, groaning, the 
clumsy raft staggers blindly through 
the froth and foam, turning and twist- 
ing in its stupid career, to a chorus of 
shouts, of roaring waters, and of snap- 
ping skins beneath. The raft bends 
like a willow before the rush of the 
waters that would suck it down; and 
we in front dip deep under the billows 
that rise to meet us. Once passed, the 
rapid furnishes food for conversation 
for the rest of the day. 

“Bring a towel—the Pasha must be 
dried,” orders Hassan, unperturbed. 
“Baksheesh, Pasha,” cry the kelekjis; 
“Hell was open to seize you; we have 
saved you by our skill.” 

Baksheesh is given, coffee brewed, 
cigarettes passed round. 

“To-night there shall be a feast,” said 
the timid Armenian. “Kallabalak chek” 
(“plenty of noise”). 

The only town of importance be- 
tween Diarbekr and Mossul is Jezireh, 
seat of a Kaimmakam (Governor), and 
headquarters of one of the largest 
corps of Hamidiyeh. In floodtime, 
Jezireh is an island, for the surround- 
ing moat is full; and, when we were 
there, it lay in a watery marsh, wet. 
dreary and pitiable beyond description. 
The place has been the prey of the 
Hamidiyeh, the famous irregular 
Kurdish cavalry, ever since they were 
organized. It was the headquarters of 
Mustafa Pasha, one of their most fa- 
mous and lawless chiefs; and it suf- 
fered much at his hands. The bazaar 
he burnt is only lately rebuilt. The 
Hamidiyeh barracks overlook the land- 
ing-place; and the timid Turkish Kaim- 
makam, who came down to receive us, 
was painfully conscious of the con- 
temptuous eyes that watched him. He 
was carried on board the raft over a 











sea of mud and water, and arrived very 
much embarrassed, with his frock-coat 
bespattered and his boots considerably 
the worse. He was grateful enough to 
be taken inside the hut, deposited on a 
heap of coats, served with tea, and well 
brushed down. Afterwards, mounted 
on the gaily caparisoned steeds he had 
brought for us, we made a state entry 
into the filthy town. We inspected the 
new bazaars, the extensive remains of 
old ruins, and an ancient Chaldzean 
church. Here mass, of the most bar- 
baric description, was being celebrated. 
In a church of painful tawdriness, a 
priest was censing the Sacred Book, 
swaying himself to and fro with the 
ecstatic motions of a dervish, and fol- 
lowed by minute acolytes in scarlet, 
who paid no attention to our en- 
try, and continued the shrill nasal 
chant through all interruptions. There 
are very few Christians left in Jezi- 
reb. The ruins of sixteen Chris- 
tian villages lie in the plain behind, 
within sight of the town, blotted out 
by the hand of Mustafa. Yet the Gov- 
ernment here betrayed a special anx- 
iety to impress us with the satisfactory 
relations now maintained with the 
Christians. A French Dominican priest 
from Paris was produced for our in- 
spection; and he delighted to show us, 
when left to ourselves, his tiny chapel, 
and his Christmas cradle with the doll- 
baby in pink-satin, which had _ so 
cheered his solitary festival. Only a 
handful of fever-stricken children had 
shared its glories with him. 

We tied up at Jezireh for the night; 
and robbers, common or garden ones, 
tried to raid the raft under cover of 
darkness. But Ali Chawush (the Zap- 
tieh) was quite equal to the occasion, 
and soon sent them about their busi- 
ness. All through the moon-lit evening. 
while we sat outside on the raft, the 
dark men with the silver stars,’ in the 
barracks watched us quietly from the 
1 The badge of the Hamidyeh. 
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shore. Most of our evenings were 
spent close to a village. We would tie 
up at sunset, and, while the Zaptiehs 
and L. were lighting the fire or taking 
exercise, Hassan and I, with a Zaptieh 
to talk Kurdish, would stroll up into 
the village to buy our supper. 

North of Mossul everybody can talk 


Kurdish whatever his race; just 
as below Mossul everybody talks 
Arabic. In the middle of the vil- 


lage, on the mud platform erected 
against the Sheikh’s house, we sit 
in conclave with the hedjas of the 
village—ancient fathers in sheepskins, 
each with a crooked sword or a mur- 
derous dagger at his belt. One by one 
the young men and girls come up with 
their wares—coarse black bread full of 
husks, yaghurt (sour milk), strong white 
cheese, a handful of eggs, a live 
chicken. I hold up some fingers to 
show the number of piastres I will give 
for each; and then begins the haggle. 
While it proceeds, I converse with the 
Sheikh; for it is a slow process. “Are 
you a man or a woman?” he asks, 
rather shyly. “Where do you come 
from? Are you great Pashas?”’ (‘Fab- 
ulously rich,” answers Hassan, to get 
me out of the difficulty.) “Are you 
married?” General amazement at the 
negative reply. “Is your father a 
friend of our Padishah? I have heard 
tell your Padishah in Inghiterra is a 
woman—is that why women like you 
are free to come and go as you please?” 
Long dissertations on the English Con- 
stitution are heard with great interest. 
“Have you seen the bazaar that 
Mustafa Pasha burnt at Jezireh? 
Mashaliah! He was a great man.” 
The strong men are the heroes in this 
country. The more they slay, the more 
they are respected, even by those who 
have suffered in person. “How have 
you escaped the Hamidiyeh on the 
road? Is Ibrahim Pasha not about?” 
Stories are told of the latest incidents 
in the long tale of Hamidiyeh plunder. 
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“Why, the son of a great English lord 
in Mossul was stripped on the road 
from Mardin quite lately, and picked 
up for dead by a caravan.” The 
“great English lord in Mossul”’ turned 
out to be the British Consular agent 
there, himself a Chaldzean, speaking 
French. His “son” was his nephew. 
Otherwise the story was correct, as 
we found out at Mossul. 

The bargain concluded, we go back 
to the raft, and deposit our provisions 
with the cook. Supper in the hut is 
soon over; and we emerge for the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

Round the great fire on the shore the 
whole village is gathered, men, boys 
and children squatting on the ground 
in a circle, and huddled in their sheep- 
skins; for the air is chill. We join the 
circle too, a quiet and sober one. There 
is always a hush before the dance. At 
length the Sheikh rises, signs to the 
Zuptieh to join him, and together, hand 
in hand, they begin to foot a stately, 
simple dance, advancing to the fire and 
retiring again beyond the circle. One 
by one, the rest of the company arise 
and join him, Hassan and we, too, tak- 
ing our part. Two long lines are 
formed; and the dance becomes more 
rapid. The Sheikh begins to shout at 
stated moments; and then they all join 
in a conventional chant marked by loud 
war-cries and shouts of “Mashallah” at 
intervals. Excitement is gradually 
worked up, the leaders flourish their 
crooked swords, the step changes to a 
more complicated reel, the lines larch 
forward, groaning and hissing at the 
end of each short figure. Finally it 
becomes a wild career, frantic and fast, 
war-cries and yells of battle rend the 
air, the children drop out. It is a 
scene of the wildest frenzy. The 
dark figures in their long white 
shirts, their knives glinting, some with 
a sheepskin still clinging to their arms, 
the sword brandished in the air, their 
black hair tossing on their shoulders, 
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the yells and the shouts, and the leaps 
in the strong firelight—a scene never 
to be forgotten. At the pitch of the ex- 
citement, I feel Hassan’s hand on my 
arm. He has dropped out of his place, 
and he bids me sit down. “Yetir, yetir, 
Pasha” (“Enough, enough”), I hear his 
voice behind me; and in a moment a 
dozen men are raking up the fire and 
heaping up a comfortable litter of 
sheepskins to rest upon. One puts his 
own cloak round my shoulders, and we 
all squat down together. Then soon 
the silence comes back. These men are 
never noisy for long together. 

A sort of sadness falls upon them, 
and they begin to smoke. I lie on my 
back and watch the stars, brilliant 
even for these regions. The men do the 
same, and there is peace. 

“Pasha,” one volunteers at last, half 
shyly, “What do your wise men in 
Inghiterra say of the stars?’ I do not 
wish to display my ignorance and I 
ask the same question of them. 

They are loth to answer at first; but 
I press them. 

“They say,” answers the Sheikh se- 
riously at last, “they say that each 
man has his own star. It first appears 
when he is born, and, when it goes out, 
he dies.” 

“Can a man see by his star if he is 
going to die?’ I ask. 

“Yes, it grows paler and paler. At 
last none sees it but he; and then he 
knows he will die very soon.” “Can 
you point out your star to me, Sheikh?’ 
“No, no” he answers nervously “haib 
dir” (“it is forbidden”). One very old 
man near me looks up at the sky for 
an instant. Then he draws his cloak 
tighter round him, and shivers a little. 
He thinks his star is growing pale. 

When we knew it was impossible to 
reach a village for the night, we floated 
until daylight had quite faded, and then 
tied up in the darkest and most se- 
cluded spot we could find. Before we 
left the mountains it would be in some 














narrow gorge, where darkness fell early, 
and the river thundered, troubled. 

The night before we reached Jezireh, 
we tied up in such a gorge. It was a 
desolate and gloomy place, dark and 
shadow-haunted. A narrow strip of 
rocks and stones edged the cliff that 
rose to 1000 feet. On the other side, 
the rocks were more abrupt. Rough 
pampas grass grew in the tlefts of the 
cliffs. Deep and groaning, the river 
swirled between them, a dark resist- 
less flood. The wind had dropped; and 
a lurid light from the sunset still 
stained the water outside the gorge. 
Within, it was black as ink. The raft 
creaked and shivered as the water 
knocked it against the beach. Not a 
breath stirred. Far away in the wind- 
worn trees an owl hooted. Alone in 
such a_ place, the strongest-nerved 
might wish for a companion. The Zap- 
tiehs had lit the fire on the bank. It 
was too cold to avoid the risk of at- 
tracting attention by the light; but the 
men were depressed and very silent, 
even round its cheerful flames.  At- 
tacked in such a place, there would be 
little chance of defence; yet one and 
all refused to admit his fears to the 
others. The Armenian, who bent over 
the fire, boiling some rice and a bit of 
meat, laughed to himself when a sa- 
vory smell rose from the pot. Then he 
was afraid of his own voice, and shud- 
dered as he glanced nervously at the 
black heights above. Hassan and 1 
had found a sheltered spot for our- 
selves under some rocks, within sight 
of the fire and close to the river’s edge. 
Hassan was wonderfully silent, even 
for so silent a person. He felt his re- 
sponsibilities heavy to-night; his two 
charges all alone in his keeping, and 
he so far from help in any difficulty. 
The timid Zaptiehs would probably turn 
tail at the critical moment; and, in 
the Turk’s estimation, the Armenian 
counted for nothing. Hassan shook 
his head, as if to get rid of his melan- 
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choly thoughts. Then he lit a cigar- 
ette; and there was silence. “Pasha 
Effendi,” he said at last, in troubled 
accents, “janem sikellur” (“my spirit is 
troubled”). I patted his hand to cheer 
him. “Courage, Hassan,” I said, “to- 
morrow we shall reach Jezireh; and we 


will have plenty of keyf (rejoicing) 
there.” “Inshaallah Effendim” he re- 
plied, trying to be more cheerful. 


“Pasha,” he asked anxiously, after a 
pause, “where is the blue bead I gave 
you? You are safe if you wear it al- 
ways.” “See, it is fastened to my 
coat,” I answered, and pointed to it. 
“And the dua (prayer) I wrote for you 
—is it next your heart?’ “On my 
heart, Hassan.” I showed it him, a 
tiny roll of paper closely inscribed by 
himself, a string of mystical words 
possessing a magic virtue. “And yours, 
where is it?’ I ask. He fumbles at his 
shirt, and draws out a string to which, 
stitched into a small leather packet, is 
attached his own dua. Hassan is a 
little ashamed of his blue bead and 
his magic prayer, all the same. He 
never refers to them by daylight. Allah 
is support enough when the sun shines; 
but, under cover of dark. and in the 
great solitudes of the river and the 
desert, he needs something even more 
potent. But, now that he has satis- 
fied himself that these things are at 
hand, he can afford to be brave. He 
laughs a little scornfully. “These things 
are no good at all,” he says with 
a little swagger. “It is only Allah who 
ean defend us.” “Very well, let’s 
throw them away, then, Hassan,” and I 
make as if to fling my dua into the 
river. “Yapma, yapma, béyle,” (“don’t 
do that”), he cries in an agony, seizing 
my hands with terrified expression. I 
submit; and Hassan smiles in an em- 
barrassed way. He knows he has be- 
trayed himself. “Only don’t tell Ali, 
Pasha,” he begs nervously, “he laughs 
at these things.” 

The last touch of red has faded from 
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the water; and a sad wail of wind 
comes to us from higher up the gorge. 
It is getting damp; and Hassan bids us 
go to bed. When we are ready, he 
comes into the hut and gives us his 
evening blessing. ‘Rahat’ (“peace”), 
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he whispers, holding his hands over us 
as if to bless. “Akhsham khair ohsun.” 
(“Good-evening to you.”) Then he lies 
down to rest at the door; and I hear 
him light his cigarette. He will not 
sleep to-night. 

Victoria (Burton) de Bunsen. 
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Although in nearly everything that 
relates to the habits of bees our knowl- 
edge has progressed a long way be- 
yond that of the ancients as displayed 
by Virgil in the fourth Georgic, there 
is still one particular in which it has 
advanced little. Concerning the social 
economy of bees in general, the curious 
life-history of the queen mother, the 
sub-division of labor between the 
sexes, the control at will by the bees 
of the population of the hive, and of 
the relative numbers of the various 
kinds of its inhabitants, not to speak 
of the problems of inheritance, trans- 
mission and descent which at one time 
so puzzled Darwin that he tells us he 
contemplated abandoning his work on 
the theory of natural selection in con- 
sequence, we have learnt so much in 
recent years that we rest now in the 
assurance of at least relative 
As to the origin and mean- 
ing of the swarming habit in 
there is still, however, much doubt. 
Our ignorance on the subject seems 
in one way even profound 
than before, for with closer observation 
it becomes more difficult to accept 
the comparatively simple explanations 
which were at one time current. 

Anyone who has not seen a strong 
colony of bees swarm—and the number 
of persons who have seen it is few, 
more especially in these days of im- 
proved bee-keeping where a_ principal 
object is entirely to prevent swarming 
—has missed one of the sights of life. 
The present writer, who has kept bees 


calm 
knowledge. 


bees 


more 


for purposes of study for over twenty 
years, including two years in a popu- 
lous district near the centre of London, 
is inclined to think that the complexity 
of the instincts involved in the phe- 
nomenon of swarming is much greater 
than is generally supposed. As a mere 
spectacle the sight ef a swarm of bees 
leaving the parent hive is one to make 
a lasting impression even on a trained 
scientific mind when observed for the 
first time. In the midst of a still sum- 
mer afternoon of the month of May 
or June, to see fifty thousand to one 
hundred thousand bees suddenly and 
almost without warning rush from 
their home as if they were inhabitants 
of a building fleeing from fire, is a 
sight calculated to arrest attention 
from the outset. The stream, which 
only takes a few minutes in issuing, 
is so strong that it will sweep away 
even relatively large and heavy ob- 
jects. Every one of the units, too, is 
visibly instinct with an excitement 
which is not often paralleled and 
which can scarcely be exceeded else- 
where in life. The cloud of bees, as it 
rises into the air, always at first in a 
more or less limited space in front 
of the hive, is apparently a bewildering 
chaos of excitement and sound. That 
there should be any organized direction 
by leaders or scouts (and the popular 
idea that the queen is the leader on 
such occasions has often been proved 
to be wrong) seems utterly impossible. 
Yet the vast army in a minute or two 
grows together under a single purpose, 
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less obvious when the bees alight on 
a neighboring bush or tree, but more 
striking if they elect, as they some- 
times do, to take their course in a 
straight line across country with a 
great roaring sound and at a pace at 
which they can hardly be followed on 
foot. The swarm nearly always alights 
first in a hanging mass from a slender 
branch of a tree or bush—a position 
which has no visible relationship what- 
ever to the previous home or to any 
previous habit of the bees. The whole 
series of acts in which the flight cul- 
minates is deeply interesting in many 
aspects. We probably see in it relics 
of aborted habits and instincts in the 
bees indicating stages of bee-history 
long ante-social, possibly recalling cli- 
mates and scenes far different to our 
own, and even suggesting past ages of 
geological time. In no book dealing 
with the natural history of the bee 
has the writer found any remarks on 
the curious and evidently significant be- 
havior of the bees when they are be- 
ing hived after their flight in a swarm. 
As soon as the mass of bees has set- 
tled, every indication of the swarm as 
a whole and of its individual units is 
one of profound depression. The bees 
seem almost visibly to realize that they 
have been carried away by some un- 
controllable primordial instinct far be- 
yond the bounds and spirit of the dis- 
cretion usually exercised in their well- 
ordered and circumspect lives. This 
is shown in many interesting ways. 
If a bee which has been numbed with 
the cold is warmed to life, or if one 
that has been half-<drowned is dried 
and warmed, it will in either case 
when placed in the hive show its in- 
tense relief (not simply pleasure, for 
this is shown differently) in a way pe- 
culiar to bees. One of the hinder 
rings of the body will be withdrawn 
from that which projects over it, and 
the insect will gently fan its wings, 
giving off the while an agreeable aro- 


matic odor. When preparations are 
made to hive a swarm almost every 
bee in the mass when it is moved be- 
gins to show its intense relief in this 
way, setting up a gentle humming 
noise and giving off in the aggregate 
with its fellows quite a fragrant breeze. 
The action seems to indicate as clearly 
as possible that the bees had formed 
the gloomiest conclusions as to the re- 
sult of their mad escapade, and that 
this return to civilized life, as indi- 
cated by the new hive, seems more 
than they had ventured to hope for, 
and almost too good to be true. A 
very simple and apparently reasonable 
explanation of swarming which used 
to prevail was that it was connected 
with the mating flight of the queen. 
This is now known to be incorrect, as 
it is always the old queen who goes 
off with the swarm, while the mating 
flight of the young queen takes 
place unattended. The explanation has 
therefore been dismissed. Yet that the 
phenomenon of swarming was origi- 
nally associated with the mating flight 
and that the excitement of the young 
workers is due in part to the stimula- 
tion of some surviving though aborted 
instinct of the mating flight in their 
case there seems some reason to sup- 
pose. The immediate cause of the 
swarm issuing from the hive is the 
excitement of the old queen, who is 
intolerant of the young queen or 
queens which the workers have reared. 
Want of room is a reason generally 
given for the swarming of bees, but 
in many cases, and probably in the 
majority of cases, this explanation 
will be found to be obviously incor- 
rect. Swarming is evidently an event 
in the life of the community which the 
bees have not altogether under con- 
trol, which probably is in part related 
to instincts acquired before the social 
stage, and which now often proves to 
be a disaster in unduly reducing the 
numbers of the hive. The common 
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black bee of this country, as also the 
improved Ligurian variety, is supposed 
to be a native of the region round fhe 
Mediterranean in Europe and san In 
its wild state and when it escapes from 
the control of man this bee usually 
builds its combs in dark places under 
cover such as hollow trees or sheltered 
situations in old walls or buildings. 
In America, where great numbers, the 
descendants of escaped colonies, are 
found in the woods, the bees nearly 
always build in hollow logs. A 
swarm, however, as already stated, 
almost invariably alights first on the 
branch of a tree or bush. Bee-keepers 
say that the object of this is to se- 
cure a temporary resting-place while 
the bees send out scouts to explore the 
neighborhood for a suitable abode un- 
der cover. Thisbees have been ob- 
served to do. / The writer, however, 
once allowed a swarm to remain on a 
bush on which they had alighted. He 
was surprised to find that the bees did 
not move again, but proceeded to 
build combs, hanging them from the 
branches, and in a few weeks these 
had attained considerable size. The 
bees and combs were quite unprotected 
from the weather, but honey was 
stored and brood was produced in the 
comb as if the insects had been in their 
usual haunts. The writer has never 
heard of another case although he has 
often mentioned the fact to bee-keep- 
ers; and it would seem to point to an 
The Outlook. 


earlier instinct of the bees correspond- 
ing to different conditions and to a cli- 
mate warmer than that which they at 
present frequent in a wild state in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Apis mellifera, our com- 
mon honey-bee, is not found in India, 
and the well-known bees of that and 
other tropical countries which build 
their combs from the branches of trees 
are of different species. 

The swarming of ants is, in some of 
its features, distantly suggestive of 
what takes place amongst bees. In 
this case, however, the event may be 
seen to be closely and even solely con- 
nected with the mating flight of the 
perfect males and females. On a still 
evening in August all the ants’ nests 
in a locality may be seen to be swarm- 
ing at the same time. The workers 
bring out great numbers of perfect fe- 
males and males, to the rearing of 
which they have devoted most of their 
energies during the season. There is 
much excitement—and these latter take 
flight upward into the still air, meet- 
ing their mates on the wing. The 
queens soon return and may be seen 
deliberately taking off their wings 
when they reach the ground again, as 
they will have no further use for them 
in the ordered economy of the ants. 
In the swarming of ants the workers 
therefore take no part which corres- 
ponds to that of the worker bees in the 
swarm which proceeds from the hive. 
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Timid and strange, like a ghost, I pass the familiar portals, 
Echoing now like a tomb, they accept me no more as of old: 

Yet I go wistfully onward, a shade thro’ a kingdom of mortals 
Wanting a face to greet me, a hand to grasp and to hold. 


Hardly I know as I go if the beautiful City is only 
Mocking me under the moon, with its streams and its willows agleam., 
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Whether the City of friends or I that am friendless and lonely, 
Whether the boys that go by or the time-worn towers be the dream; 


Whether the walls that I know, or the unknown fugitive faces, 
Faces like those that I loved, faces that haunt and waylay, 
Faces so like and unlike, in the dim unforgettable places, 
Startling the heart into sickness that aches with the sweet of the May,— 


Whether all these or the world with its wars be the wandering shadows! 
Ah, sweet over green-gloomed waters the may hangs, crimson and white; 

And quiet canoes creep down by the warm gold dusk of the meadows 
Lapping with little splashes and ripples of silvery light. 


Others like me have returned: I shall see the old faces to-morrow, 

Down by the gay-colored barges, alert for the throb of the oars, 
Wanting to row once again, or tenderly jesting with sorrow 

Up the old stairways and noting the strange new names on the doors. 


Is ita dream? And I know not nor care if there be an awaking 
Ever at all any more, for the years that have torn us apart, 
Few, so few as they are, will ever be rending and breaking: 
Sooner by far than I knew have they wrought this change for my heart! 


Well; I grow used to it now! Could the dream but remain and for ever, 
With the flowers round the gray quadrangle laughing as time grows old! 

For the waters go down to the sea, but the sky still gleams on the river! 
We plucked them—but there shall be lilies, ivory lilies and gold. 


And still, in the beautiful City, the river of life is no duller, 
Only a little strange as the eighth hour dreamily chimes, 

In the City of friends and echoes, ribbons and music and color, 
Lilac and blossoming chestnut, willows and whispering limes. 


Over the Radcliffe Dome the moon as the ghost of a flower 
Weary and white awakes in the phantom fields of the sky: 

The trustful shepherded clouds are asleep over steeple and tower, 
Dark under Magdalen walls the Cher like a dream goes by. 


Back, we come wandering back, poor ghosts, to the home that one misses 
Out in the shelterless world, the world that was heaven to us then, 

Back from the coil and the vastness, the stars and the boundless abysses, 
Like monks from a pilgrimage stealing im bliss to their cloisters again. 


City of dreams that we lost, accept now the gift we inherit— 
Love, such a love as we knew not of old in the blaze of our noon, 
We that have found thee at last, half City, half heavenly Spirit, 
While over a mist of spires the sunset mellows the moon. 


The Spectator. Alfred Noyes. 
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Miss B. Pullen-Burry, who wrote a which has perhaps four hundred mil- 


book on “Jamaica As It Is,” has a new 
volume in preparation called “Ethiopia 
in Exile: Jamaica Revisited.” It will 
include a chapter on the colored popu- 
lation of the United States. 


A new “Life of Christ” by Canon 
Joseph Scott, is among the recent pub- 
lications in London. It is written from 
the conservative point of view and is 
intended especially for readers who 
may be disturbed by the inroads upon 
faith made by modern criticism. 


A new work by Dr. J. P. Mahaffy 
will be published soon under the title 
“The Progress of Hellenism in Alexan- 
der’s Empire.” The volume will con- 
tain in revised form a course of lec- 
tures delivered last year at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the subjects including 
“Xenophon, the Precursor of Hellen- 
ism,” “Macedonia and Greece,” “Egypt 
Old and New,” and “Hellenistic In- 
fluences on Christianity.” 


The Academy is of the opinion that 
America “must be making culture hum” 
if the civilization of a country is 
gauged by the number of its periodi- 
eals. It adds: 


The latest Newspaper Annual, just 
issued in the United States, shows that 
there exist in that country no less than 
22,312 periodicals, or approximately 
one for every 3400 inhabitants. In Ger- 
mary, on the other hand, where there 
are more periodicals in comparison with 
the population than in any other Euro- 
pean State, there is one periodical for 
every 7500 inhabitants; while in the 
United Kingdom there is, roughly 
speaking, one to each 9000. The 
United States, with a population of 
seventy millions, has absolutely more 
periodicals than the whole of Europe 


lion inhabitants. 


The “good fortune” which C. Han- 
ford Henderson analyzes and com- 
mends in the series of earnest and 
thoughtful essays which make up his 
latest volume, “The Children of Good 
Fortune,” he holds to be within the 
reach of us all. “To be genuine, it 
must be individual. ... It is an expe- 
rience. The cause may be slender 
enough, but the feeling is genuine. .. . 
Its secret is found to rest in control. 
Faithfulness in seeking knowledge and 
an equal faithfulness in applying it 

. . constitute the practical process by 
which human poverty is supplanted by 
human wealth.” Dr, Henderson’s en- 
quiry thus leads him over a wide field 
of human relationship and conduct. 
Occupying a middle ground between 
the radical and conservative thinkers 
of the day, he is candid, fearless and 
reverent, optimistic and yet shrewd, a 
practical idealist. He has remarkable 
skill in presenting abstract principles to 
the lay intelligence, and a facility in 
fresh and pungent illustration which 
enlivens their discussion by unexpected 
and humorous turns. His chapter on 
Efficiency is especially rich in sug- 
gestive sentences—“The content of 
morality may well be represented by 
two factors, efficiency and worth. The 
kingdom which we have designated as 
good fortune requires that both di- 
mensions have magnitude. ... I de- 
mand of myself, not that I shall want 
to be good,—a mere baby prank,—but 
that I shall be good, fit adventure for 
a man.” But the essay which will 
arouse most comment is that on “The 
Morality of the Four Institutions,” the 
family, school, church and _ state. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





